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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 

Cable Address; *“* Vogue, New York."’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vl express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
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Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
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Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





= ae et Se US 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 

DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 


B. 


ROSENTHAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








i eee Oe. 
GOWNS 


15s West 30th Street 





P A U we N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





ME. Cc. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
113 Eastio h Street 





FRANK DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 





M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 4sth St., bet. sth and 6th Aves.,New York 


E. 





Se aera t Ss 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New Y ork 





3-223 es. @ M A Y 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





‘6 AF 3 6 Ft Ot. 2.4 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


S. 


Cc 2 -& > N 
HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRBSSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 


& 3 A Ff aoe. 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 


to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 
19 East 31st Street, New York. 








waists. 





A Pr: & eae - ee 
@ MISSES AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
EVENING DRESSES 
28 West 3sth Street, New York 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A C. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 318t Street, New York 








SoCs -& Ferm y7s YY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
D A: BD: FT 


A 
7 IMPORTER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 








** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
aften cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 


scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 


HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DBSIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
144 West 43d St., New York 





REAN & BORSCHNECK 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
297 Fifth Ave., near 31st St., New York. 





LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co. and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 


CHICAGO 


ARSHBERGER 


PERFECT FITTING SHIRT WAISTS 
MADE TO ORDER—PRICE $3.50 





Finest imported Goods. Send for measure blank and 
samples of material. 


177 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S x O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 











CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 








ME. ue, & 2 YY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 





ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th St., New York 
After May Ist, at 51 West 21st Street 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socsete 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
~—— St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I., Box 66. 


EN RY ARDEN 

Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 











EAUTY anv YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 

children also successfully treated Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St ,N. Y. 








Rs. LEHMANN & Miss SWIFT 
Decorative Work. Lamp shades, table 
covers, bed spreads, screens, book racks, 

French stationery holders, etc. 2 and 4 W. 33d St. 








TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OL_rve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapres’ Hair 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone, 1123 38th. 











Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
state page and date. 
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MARRIED 


Johnson-Van Rensselaer.—On Wed- 
nesday, 26 Apr., at Grace Church, by the 
Venerable Geo. D. Johnson, D.D., assisted 
by the Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D., 
the Rev. James Le Baron Johnson to Mabel, 
daughter of the late Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer. 

Pope-Larremore.—On Wednesday, 26 
Apr., at All Souls’ Church, by the Rev, 
Heber R. Newton, D.D., Mabel Olive, 
daughter of the late Richard L, Larremore, 
to Charles Frank Pope. 


DIED 


Goelet.—On Thursday, 27 Apr.,at Na- 
ples, Italy, of heart failure, Robert Goelet of 
this city. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Falconer-Oddie.—Miss Elizabeth Fal- 
coner, daughter of Mz. Wiiliam H. Falconer, 
to Mr. John Van Schaick Oddie, Jr., son of 
Mr. John V, S. Oddie, 

Van Rensselaer-Gawtrey. — Miss 
Olive Van Rensselaer, daughter of Mr. 
Kilean Van Rensselaer, to Mr. Lewis Brown 
Gawtrey, son of Mr. Harrison E, Gawtrey. 


LUNCHEONS 


Westervelt.—Mrs. John C. Westervelt 
gave a luncheon last week at her residence, 7 
W. soth St. Present were: Mrs. W. W. 
Hoppin, Mrs. George Wintbrep Folsom, 
Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. David Thom- 
son, Mis, Walter Rutherford, Mrs. Richard 
Starr Dana, Mrs. C. M. Lea, Mrs. E. H. 
Ripley, Mrs. Charles L. Cammann, Mrs. 
Alfred Conklin Clark, Mrs. George C. 
Wilde, Mrs. Robert McKim, Mrs. Lansdale 
Boardman, Mrs. J. W. Davis, Mrs. Gilbert 
C. Wood, Mrs. Bolton Hall, Mrs. W. Bart- 
lett, Mrs. Richard H. Ewart, Mrs. William 
G. Hamilton. 


WEDDINGS 


Davis—Clark.—Mr. Richard Harding: 
Davis and Miss Cecil Clark, daughter of Mr. 
obn M. Clark, were married in St, Gabri- 
els’ Church, at Marion, Mass., to-day. Maid 
of honor, Miss Ethel] Barrymore. Best man, 
Mr. Charles Belmont Davis. Ushers, Col. 
A. H. Lee, Mr, John Fox, Jr., Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson, Mr. Bruce Clark, Capt. Lloyd 
Griscom, Mr. Davis Brodhead, Mr. Horace 
Furnace, Mr. Robert Howard Russell. 
Douglas-Chrystie.— Mr. H. Percy 
Douglas and Miss Katherine Chrystie, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Thomas M. L. Chrystie, were 
married in St. Thomas’s Church on Wed., 3 
May, Bishop Littlejohn, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. John Wesley Brown, officiating. Maid 
of Honor, Miss Florence Bergh. Brown. 
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Attendants Miss Polly] Hunter, Master 
Donald Bayne. Best man Mr, Archibald 
Douglas. Ushers Mr. Paul Armitage, Mr. 
Henry Eddy, Mr. Andrew V. Stout, Mr. 
Mortimer Ward, Mr. J. Augustus Barnard. 


GOLF 


Lakewood Golf Club.—The open three 
day tournament of the Lakewood Golf Club 
was begun on Thu., 27 Apr. The cup for 
the lowest gross score was won by Walter 
|. Travis, Oakland, with a score of 171 for 
thirty-six holes, The first sixteen to qualify 
for the chief trophy were as follows : 

Walter J. Travis, Oakland— 


First round : 
Out ..cséen ae 4355 5474 S42 
In....cocss see ae @ eS 4—43—85 
Second round : 
Out .....cesese 5 466546 4 4-4 
In..... oovceeeSS 65643 4 4G 
Total. « saeieeeed eek. 96) Kbapee 3g0nvats 171 
Findlay $. Douglas, Fairfield— 
First round : 
Out .cncueaee 43656653 $4 
IR..c.<se8e cae 556744 4 5 4-44-89 
Second round: 
Out ..00. batman 665544 6 3 5-4 
In . «5 6645 44 4 4 42-86 
Total. ccccccccssecs . secccssecccsescers 175 
James A. Tyng, Morris County— 
(First round.) 

Out ...cccossenesess 356560573 4-44 
1B.3 .coccccudeosecns 566464 5 6 4—46—90 
(Second round.) 

Out .ccssntuenaneene 64554655 34-4 
In.. 5674643 6 4—45—87 

Tatal cvconsvcccscagcdtesee-cactecsodénse 177 
asper Lynch, Lakewood— 
ae . ’ (First round.) 
Out 5645585 3 4-45 
le .csccanevbetaedea 665454444 42-87 
(Second round.) 
Out. ces deunbecnvess $755656 3 4—46 
In .. ccseskdenbedets 6565465 4 5—46— 
Total ccocccccccedeccocscceccccccsoesoss 179 


F. H. Bohlen, Philadelphia— 
(First round.) 


Out. ..ccosseesseses 36745763 5-— 

5a. .cos 5001 peas 5546445 4—42—88 
(Second round.) 

Owl. coccedcetewsees 56675553 4-46 

Se .ccdacsatsedoeute 76555444 4-45-91 

Total, ccosccocdcescoscesedces ehocsesens 1 


Marion R, Wright, Philadelphia ....93 8 181 
Howard A. Colby, Essex County....91 gO 181 
R. C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook...... 93 88 4181 
H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook ....96 87 188 
Reginald Brooks, Meadowbrook..... 94 89 183 
Dr. Burdette O’Connor, Staten Island.88 95 183 
H. M. Forest, Philadelphia ......... 95 88 183 
F. J. J. de Raismes, Philadelphia....93 90 183 
Arden M, Robbins, St. Andrews. ... 93 gt 183 
W.H. Davis, Lakewood 
L. E. Larocque, Knollwood.......- 94 = 

The summary of the second day’s play for 
the Lakewood Club : 

Lakewood Club Cup—First Match Play 
Round—Findley S. Douglas, Fairchild, beat 
Marion R. Wright, Philadelphia, 4 up and 2 
to play; F. J. J. De Raismes, Lakewood, 
beat W. H. Davis, Lakewood, 4 up and 2 to 
play ; Dr. Burdette O'Connor, Staten Island, 
beat James A. Tyng, Morris County, 2 up; 
R. C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook, beat A, M. 
Robbins, 1 up; Walter J. Travis, Oakland, 
beat H. M. Forest, Philadelphia, 5 up and 4 
to play; L. E. Larocque, Knollwood, beat 
Reginald Brook, 1 up (19 holes); F. H. 
Bohlen, Philadelphia, beat Jasper Lynch, 
Lakewood, 3 up and 2 to play; H. M. Har- 
riman, Meadow Brook, beat Howard A. 
Colby, Essex County, 1 up (19 holes.) 

Second Round—Douglas beat De Raismes, 
3 up and 2 to play; Watson beat O’Connor, 
6 up and 4 to play; Travis beat Larocque, 6 
up and 5 to play; Harriman beat Bohlen, 4 
up and 3 to play, 

On Saturday,.29 Apr., the matches re- 
sulted as follows : 

Golf Club Cup—Semi-finals—R. C. Wat- 
son, Jr., Essex County, beat F. S. Douglas, 
Fairfield, by 1 up; W. J. Travis, Oakland, 
beat H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook, by 
I up, twenty holes. 


Final—Travis beat Watson by 3 up and 
2 to play. 
Score of the final match. 


pee 44755 $3853 $43 
Watson........ 366475 § 3 7-46 
Pe 5654644 * 34-77 
Watson........ 6675644 * —38—84 
*Bye holes. 


The consolation cup was won by S. Froth- 
ingham, Rockaway Hunt, who defeated W. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic.—Arriving Wed., 26 Apr., Mr. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, H. M. John- 
son, Mr. L. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. D. R. 
Kingsford, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. S, Laycock, Master Lay- 
cock, Miss Ogden, Miss B. Ogden, Mrs. 
John Cleveland Osgood, Mrs, M. 
Mr. Reginald Tower. 


Tilton, 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE——-PRIMA DONNA THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO. 


Appearing this week as Marguerite 


C. Reynal, Knollwood, by 3 up and 2 to go. 
The cards were: 


Frothingham...4 4 6 45 75 4 5-44 

ROAM, ccccvee 4666697965 3 5§—48 

Frothingham...5 5 5 6 6 4 4* 4 4—43--87 

Reynal........ 5 6646 4 4*5 3-43-91 
*Bye holes, 


The open handicap also played on Satur- 
day in connection with the other matches 
was won by Roy de Raismes, Lakewood. 
Score, 92, 18, 74. 

St. Andrew's —The Princeton golf team 
played the St. Andrew’s team on the St. An- 
drew’s links on Sat., 29 Apr., and were de- 
feated as follows : 





ST. ANDREW’S. PRINCETON, 
A, M. Robbins......... 1 John Stuart......... ° 
A. D, Cochrane......... o C, Griswold, Jr..... 1 
Ernest Lloyd... . «+» 3 C,H, Murphy...... ° 
A. G. Jennings.... -. © J.P Kellogg....... 6 
A.L, Livermore........ 6 G. J. Cook.... .... ° 
H. Bowles............. 1 Douglas Bonner.... © 

yey yee il Tatahic.cccccce 7 








Catiran- 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
1: West joth Street, New York. 








DR. DYS 
TOILET PREPARATIONS 
Sachets de Toilette 
htful Perfume for the bath and a harmless 


of the complexion. 
BOX OF FIFTY SACHETS §2.25 


SACHETS DE BEauTé&. Box of 50 Sachets $8.00 
"S INHALER gives an exquisite and lasting 
pager to 1h pee gi Price $4.00 
Price List sent on request 


V. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


A del 
beauti: 











Lucania.—aArriving Sat., 29 Apr., Mr. 
James Y, Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Bangs, Mr. W. G. Bridgman, Mr. R. L. 
Campbell, Dr. C. Carles, Mr. James H. 
Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. William Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. George V. Coe, Mr, E. L. Corn- 
ing, Mrs. Henri M. Cutting, Mr. A. Lau- 
derdale Duncan, Mr. Francisco Fava, Mr. J. 








Hartley, Sir Charles Hunter, Mr. W. P. Jef- 
frey, Colonel F. L. Leland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall B. Lloyd, Mr. George C. Lyman, 
Dr. W. Merck, Mr, G. Merck, Mr, John 
Milton, Mr. A. E. Ogilvie, Mr. J. F. Pease, 
Mr. Peter Rankin, Mr. G. Vernon Sims, 
Mr. F. R. G.S. and Mrs. Sims, Mr. Thomas 
W. Slocum, Mr. W. H. Van den Toorn, 
Mr. Harvey Townsend and L, E. Warren. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Sat., 29 Apr., Mr. 
H. L. Bigelow, Richard L. Baker, W. L. 
Baker, Winslow Clark, Captain Carter, Mr. 
and Mrs, Benjamin H. Cramp, A. M. Craig, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Downing, H. L. Earle, 
Pliny Fisk, the Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Gra- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Caryl D. Haskins, H. R. 
Ickelheimer, Dr, and Mrs. G. Kraemer, Dr. 
I, O. Khelralla, Mr, and Mrs. William N. 
Lockwood, A. G. Liscomb, the Rev. David 
B. Minor, M. J. Newhouse, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Peabody, Charles M. Peabody, 
Mrs. W. H. Peabody, Miss L. Peabody, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Parsons, the Rev. Lindsay 
Parker, and D. Thebaud. 

New York,—Sailing Wed., 26 Apr., 
Countess de Brémont, Mr. Thomas F. Cush- 
ing, Miss Cushing, Mr. and Mrs, J. B. 
Cozzens, the Duke Caracciolo De Castagneta, 
Mr. G. F. Nesbit, Mr. A. G. Nesbit, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, G. C. B., Lady Paunce- 
fote, the Misses Pauncefote, Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed, Miss Reed, Miss Rockefeller, Mr. 
Julian Story, Mrs. Emma Eames Story, Lady 
Mary Sackville, Sir Tatton Sykes, Mrs. J. 
R. Soley, Miss Soley, Miss May Soley. 


B. Altman & Go. 


IN THEIR DEPARTMENT FOR 





LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES 


ARE SHOWING MADE UP GOWNS 
OF WHITE AND PRINTED COTTON 
FABRICS, INCLUDING DOTTED 
MUSLIN, ORGANDY, BATISTE, SILK 
MUSLIN, GAUZE AND SHEER 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES. 


TUB DRESSES, OF PIQUE, LINEN, 
DUCK AND NAINSOOK, PLAIN, 
BRAIDED OR HEMSTITCHED 
EFFECTS. 


SEPARATE SKIRTS OF APPROPRI. 
ATE COTTON MATERIALS, FOR 
WALKING, CYCLING OR GOLFING. 


(SECOND FLOOR.) 


19th St. and 6th Avenue, New York. 








WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


gms purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 
sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 








GORHAM MEG. Co., SILVERSMITHS 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 




















STADLER ano FALK 


NEAR 44TH ST., ADJOINING DELMONICO’S 535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


CORRECT AND EXCLUSIVE MODELS FOR STREET GOWNS AND COATS 
FANCY TAILORMADE COSTUMES A SPECIALTY 


The only makers of the § & F, Patented Safety Cycle Skirt 
This skirt possesses the following advantages : 





I. It is not a divided skirt. Ill. Equally graceful when on or off 
the cycle. 


When on the cycle’ it cannot be \V. For Outing, Cycling, Walking or 
blown up or catch in wheel. "rer aui®™ Golf. 
varreT 


FOR CYCLING FOR GOLF OR WALKING 


OUR MEN’S DEPARTMENT MAKES A SPECIALTY OF RIDING AND GOLF BREECHES 


gd, Constable (2 . 


NT adies’ Furnishings. BO 




















Shectitenel Grete ies Paris Underwear, Night Robes, Jupons. 


A FRESH SUPPLY OF Silk Petticoats. 
MIMOSAS AND Tea Gowns, Matinees, Shirt Waists, Corsets. YOUMANS 
Bridal by agora Celebrated Hats 
ORGANDI ES. ROUND HATS AND 


BONNETS 


. ‘ CORRECT ST S IN 
The patterns in these, to which we R STYLE 


now call attention, are those which sold LADIES’ SAILORS 


out almost immediately upon their being 
exhibited at the beginning of the sea- AND 


son and of which we have just received ; 
a fresh importation. | The Mimosa Edward A. Morrison & Son beagle 
Cloth is a light weight fabric, some- 
what after the order of Dimity, but 
much more stylish in appearance. "Price | M P O R T E R S 
qo cents per yard. 

We are also exhibiting at this time 


OF 
very full assortments of Madras, Ox- 
fords and other shirting materials, for M IL LI N E R VY 
waists; Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy 


Muslins, and Ginghams for gowns ; ene ‘ 
i Wake cal ‘iaove nt he In addition to our French and Domestic styles 
Authorized Agents in Principal 


for tailor-made suits and for golfing in dress hats we are showing a large variety Cities. 
and cycling wear. f i 
of walki bic cle and olf hats Children’s Booklet of Spring Styles will be sent 
“THE LINEN STORE,” : 0 — g spon reqs. 
ress and school hats. 1107-1109 Broadway, 


James McCutcheon & Co. ce za 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 893 Broadway oo Saas Snaeny Stree 


Ladies’ Tailor =_— “NotI sage: sTSm 
. L A rs ‘3 L 
Sporting we /} C°THE a NUINE 
Garments 

and Riding 
Habits 


For Summer Gowns 









































My prices cannot be 
competed with, when 
a perfect fitting gar- 
ment, the most skilful 


work and very best : ie To Advertisers 


— are consid- 3 wid . . $ is ee E os 
37 West 3ist | AMINUIAN ge tractive advertising designs, Vogue will 
Street TA’ Fela t ae Ss - be pleased to send specimens of their 


Between Broadway recent full-page work of this character. 
and 
Fifth Avenue 
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N occasion that practically constituted an indictment of the clergy of this 
A city came off on a recent Sunday evening in a hall, with a seating 
capacity of three thousand, which was nearly two-thirds filled with an 
audience composed almost wholly of men, the women present not reaching the 
number of fifty. This assemblage of the plain people included men with thread- 
bare apparel, and, a matter of greater moment and interest was that the faces of 
many suggested long acquaintance with the seamy side of life and of morals 
The company had gathered to listen to a lecture by a speaker who had ona 
previous week-night occasion lectured most acceptably on the subject of the 
Philippines. In the present instance his topic was man’s obligation to live a 
noble life—a truly remarkable topic upon which to discourse for one hour and 
a half to such an audience. 


Strange to relate the assemblage sat quietly attentive during the very long 
address, their sustained interest being the more surprising as the speaker lacked 
every essential of the orator ; even his discourse was wanting in clearness and 
forcefulness, and yet that audience, drawn largely from very lowly homes, fol- 
lowed the speaker as he emphasized the duty of living on a high plane. As the 
lecturer carefully avoided all references to religious creeds, he held out neither 
hope of reward nor penalty hereafter as the goal of a noble life here or the 
price of wrongdoing, but he urged right living as a desirable attainment 
for itself. As can be readily inferred, the subject so handled presented no 
opportunity for passionate appeal to the emotional nature. It is not possible 
to be spectacularly oratorical in advocating right for right’s sake; that is 
cold morality untouched by the emotionalism that, according to Matthew Arnold, 
changes morality to religion. Neither did music in any form enter into the 
evening’s entertainment. This was made up entirely of the lecture, the ques- 
tions it suggested to a dozen or more in the audience, and the lecturer's replies 
to the questions. 


These inquiries indicated not only that those who asked them had atten- 
tively followed the speaker's argument, but that his opinions had suggested 
other points of view, and raised doubts as to the soundness of some of his con- 
clusions. The speaker was, in several instances perplexed by his interlocutors, 
and his replies did little credit to his intelligence or his fairness. As, for 
instance, when anent his statement that Christian nations would be found to be 
more highly developed morally than non-Christian ones it was asked, What 
about Spain? the lame reply he made was that nations, like individuals, were 
sometimes imperfect. And again, when in this same connection the lecturer's 
opinion was asked of the domestic policy of the Peruvians, instead of frankly 
admitting that he did not know what it was, or at least that he could not recall 
its characteristics, he said in effect, that it would take him one and one halt 
hours to bring the audience to a point where they could understand the policy — 
a manifestly untruthful statement since the national policy of any country can 
be epitomized in a hundred words. It is safe to hazard that the lecturer made 
haste within twenty-four hours to acquaint himself with the domestic policy of 
the South American country so that he would not be caught napping again. 


These instances are neted to show that the audience was composed of men 
who thought for themselves and who were in quest of fact and not disposed to 
accept the lecturer’s dictum if it seemed at variance with actuality. The state- 
ment that a man could not afford for the sake of his own development to ignore 
the sacred books of his nation was received with approbation and the further 
claim that the Sermon on the Mount had been of greater service to the race than 
all the writings of Spinoza was greeted with vigorous applause. Here then were 
hundreds of men devoting a Sunday evening to receiving instruction on the value 
to the individual of a noble life and who testified on several occasions by applause 
to their appreciation of the teachings of the Bible, but who assembled in a hall 
while thousands of vacant church pews. vacant more especially of men, through- 
out the city discouraged the hearts of the ecclesiastics. Whose the fault that 
these seekers after light should prefer a barren hall and a plain discourse to the 
house of God, a beautiful ritual and musical harmony ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE SUBJECT OF SARGENT’S GREAT PAINTING 
AT THE PORTRAIT SHOW MAKES POSSIBLE 
THE RIGHTING OF A THREE-CENTURY- 
OLD WRONG—PERIODIC SOLITUDE A 
NECESSITY—-THE AMERICAN AS 
ETCHED BY AN AMERICAN NOV- 
ELIST—A TYPICAL NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY MARRI- 
AGE—WHEREIN THE AD- 

VICE GIVEN TO WORK- 

ING GIRLS’ CLUBS 
DIFFERS FROM 
THAT PREACH- 

ED TO WORKINGMEN’S CLUBS 


Ew of the many hundred visitors to the 
Portrait Show of 1899 who admired 
the star picture of the exhibit, John S. 
Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Charles Wertheimer, 
knew aught of the subject save that he is a 
London art dealer. And yet the man had 
but a short time before given a mighty gov- 
ernment the wherewithal by which to repair a 
wrong to the memory of a world’s hero, 
a wrong more than three centuries old. Pre- 
vious to January 30, 1899, there was no 
statue of Oliver Cromwell among the hero 
groups of Great Britain, and so late as 1894 
the author of a study of the Protector, said : 
‘¢He has no monument in England, and he 
can have none with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, because a monument to Cromwell would 
be an official acknowledgment of successful 
rebellion.”” The English reviewers made much 
of this passage, with the result that within three 
months of its appearance a bill was introduced 
appropriating five hundred pounds to be de- 
voted to setting up a statue of Cromwell among 
England's Sovereigns in Westminster Hall. 
Party politics killed the measure; this was 
in 1895. Three years later, when the Con- 
servatives had returned to power, Mr. Wert- 
heimer offered the government the bust of 
Oliver Cromwell, by Bernini, which he had him- 
self purchased, in 1893, at a sale of art objects, 
and for which he had paid a large sum. It 
comes about, then, that tardy justice to the 
memory of a great man is done through the 
patriotic generosity of one citizen after a rep- 
resentative body, the House of Commons, had 
refused to vote money for a statue. The bust 
was set in place on 30 January, the two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Charles I. Ifthe fact of Mr. Wertheimer’s 
magnificent gift had been generally known at 
the time of the Portrait Show, the subject 
would have shared some of the praise ‘ well 
done,”’ that was lavished upon the painter's 
admirable work. 
x 
The need of solitude is beginning to be rec- 
ognized by those who note the frightful waste 
of force that results from incessant companion 
ship, and wise was the woman who, when ad- 
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dressing a graduating class of girls lately, 
recommended that each of the young women 
who pursued the calling of teacher should have 
a room to herself. All women and girls—and 
for that matter men also—who are engaged 
in occupations that tax the mental powers, 
should be able to command solitude and quiet 
for the leisure hours, and herein lies a sharp 
contrast between the possibilities of the com- 
fortably circumstanced and the rich, on one 
side, and the poor on the other—the attainment 
of privacy. To shut not only the world, but 
one’s friends and one’s family, out for a 
time every day is to save much foolish wear 
and tear of the nervous system, and to stave 
off growing old. 
«% 

The American has been limned by many 
observers, native as well as foreign, but few 
even hostile critics have ever equaled the acid- 
bitten sketch which the novelist, Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller, presented recently as a portrait of the 
American of to-day. ‘ The soil of the Ameri- 
can mind was declared to be light and sandy 
and incapable of producing anything better 
than a cactus. . The American char- 
acter is made up of layers of slush and grit. If 
Mr. Fuller had an enthusiastic emotion to 
deliver himself of he would never trust himself 
to the American, for the latter would be 
either brutally dense or he would laugh at it. 
+ de The aim of the artist is to express 
himself. The aim of the American is to impress 
himself and to gather much profit out of it. 
. 0 Do you want to succeed as an artist ? 
Be magnificent. If you can’t be big be brutal 
like Mr. Kipling in his stories and his poems. 
If you can’t be that then be financially success- 
ful. Don’t know too much about art, then 
you can be happy and enjoy your Sousa and 
your Hall Caine and your Alice Neilson in 
the Fortune Teller and your ragtime.” The 
portrait is unflattering, but it is not altogether 
caricature. 


x" % 

Even the most careless of newspaper readers 
altogether cannot but have observed from time to 
time reports and denials of Russia’s designs upon 
India. At the moment there is being quoted 
an interesting statement made originally in an 
inspired Russian journal to the effect that 
Russia’s creepings southward are for purposes 
of trade and industry only, and that England 
is to blame for any move apparently threatening 
India, because by closing the straits into the 
Mediterranean England compels Russia with 
her growing population to seek for herself an 
outlet to a southern sea. ‘* Certain complica- 
tions might lead to war and in the event of the 
defeat of England she would, by being stripped 
of India, be uprooted economically and reduced 
to the state of Holland’’—an imaginative sketch 
that is hardly likely to be realized however 
Russian and English interests in the Orient may 
clash. As a study in symmetrical geographical 
expansion Russia furnishes the most interesting 
example at the moment. 


* 
* 


A charming international marriage in which 
the spectacular element so dear to the hearts of 
brides was on a more than usual scale of elab- 
orateness included features which were as 
pretty as they are rare. Marines drew the 
bride’s carriage to the church, and British 
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officers with their swords drawn formed a steel 
arch from the church door to the gate. These 
and all the other ceremonials would have been 
possible any time for centuries back, but it is 
only in our day and generation that the bride 
could be described as a college graduate and 
practicing attorney who will resume her prac- 
tice in her native city this summer. Here is a 
new woman, not only reaping success as a 
student and in her profession, but also con- 
quering worlds in the territory of the sweet 
young thing and their mammas who flout 
colleges and professions for women ; for the 
man this Alexander of a woman has now es- 
poused is her second husband and he is rich and 
heir to a title. 
; *** 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Association of Working Girls’ clubs it was 
noticeable that the addresses contained sugges- 
tions not heard at meetings of working men’s 
clubs. For example, emphasis was laid upon 
the cultivation of a spirit of self-government 
and self-reliance, and most unusual of all in an 
address to wage earners was there urged upon 
the hearers that they should not desire only to 
earn but to be worth better wages! Duties 
appear to take precedence of rights with the 
advisors of the girls’ clubs. 


A MAD JOURNEY 


CHapPTER III 


AT GATCHINA 


Nother week went by and still I had 
A no certainty as to the chances of 
my protege, but I did not like 
to urge matters for fear of worrying the 
Czar, who seemed to be in one of his gloom- 
iest moods. At last one morning, just as 
I was leaving my apartments, Aide-de- 
Camp Baron E , brought me a message 
requesting my presence in the Sovereign's 
study. Preceded by the young officer, I 
made my way through the long suite of rooms 
leading to Alexander's private chancellerie. 
Here I found the Emperor seated before a 
table covered with paper, and engaged in earnest 
conversation with the chief of police, whose 
careworn features wore an expression of deep 
concern. 

As I entered both men rose, and the Czar, 
taking me affectionately by the hand, led me 
to an ottoman which stood beside his desk. 

«« Princess,’’ said he, in a voice which I 
noticed was slightly shaking,’’ ‘‘ we have care- 
fully sifted the affair of Fedor Andreitch 
Baratoff, and I have come to the conclusion 
that the man has been treated unfairly, un- 
justly Here he glared at the chief of 
police, who literally shrank before his gaze. 

** It would take too long to enter here into 
the details of this disgraceful business,’’ con- 
tinued the Czar, impatiently, ‘sufficient be it 
for me to state that there has been foul play; 
that the condemnation ought never to have 
been pronounced in this hurried manner, even 
had the man been guilty, and that, as he was 
able to give, and in fact did give proof of his 
absolute innocence, the sentence passed upon 
him was an iniquity for which the responsible 
persons implicated shall suffer.*” 

So exasperated did the Sovereign appear that 








(Continued on page 290) 
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I did not venture to speak a word in reply. 
The unfortunate Chief of Police, who was very 
pale under his tanned skin, unable to contain 
himself any longer however, exclaimed hoarsely : 

‘¢ Your Majesty does not, I hope, hold me 
responsible for a crime committed by a person 
or persons entirely removed from my jurisdic- 
tion. I have * 

‘¢ There ought to be nothing beyond your 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the em- 
pire, General,’’ interrupted the Emperor. 
‘«¢ However I do not hold you responsible for 
the disgraceful state of things which renders it 
possible for a colonel to take so brutal and 
merciless a revenge upon an innocent man, 
because the latter happens to be under his 
orders and to have aroused his jealousy. The 
chief occupation and desire of my entourage is, 
I see, to throw dust in my eyes so as to blind 
me to the doings of wretches like Colonel X. 
But this has been a good lesson to me, and I 
shall be ever grateful to the Princess for having 
been the means of throwing light upon the 
abuses perpetrated in my name. All this must 
and shall change.”’ 

The silence which followed was broken 
only by the monotonous ticking of the great 
malachite clock on the high mantelpiece. The 
General stood motionless, biting his heavy 
mustache, and [ through sheer nervousness fell 
to mechanically pulling to pieces the knot of 
crimson roses fastened among the lace of my 
breakfast gown. Alexander had sunk into 
the ponderous armchair before his writing table 
and his light blue eyes were fixed in deep 
reverie on the full-length picture of his father 
hanging opposite to him. Conscious that the 
position was to say the least becoming remark- 
ably awkward, I plucked up spirit and softly 
gliding to Alexander's side I half knelt beside 
him and said : 

«IT am grateful to you, Sire, I can never 
say how much so, for all the trouble you have 
taken for my sake, but I am also pained to 
have added to your Majesty's many cares.’* I 
am not ashamed to say that the expression of 
suffering which lingered in the Czar’s eyes 
brought tears to my own. It seemed so sad 
that this just and good man, whose power was 
practically unlimited should find out how 
powerless he really was to prevent injustice or to 
carry out his noble designs. With a some- 
what mournful but very kind smile which 
illuminated his entire countenance he pushed 
back the tangle of curls from my forehead and 
gazing deeply into my eyes he murmured : 

««Do not be sorry, child ; you have done a 
very noble deed, and it is I who am grateful 
to you for the courage you have displayed. 
Gen. C will see that the necessary papers 
are prepared, and that Fedor Andreitch re- 
ceives a free pardon. Later I shall see per- 
sonally that the young man is indemnified, if 


‘ such a thing be possible, for all he has unjustly 


suffered.”” 

The general, at a sign of dismissal from His 
Imperial Majesty, backed toward the door, 
and witha military salute of extreme correctness 
he disappeared beyond the portiéres of the ad- 
joining hall. 

Left alone with the Czar, I once more at- 
tempted to express my heartfelt thanks to him, 
but he silenced me at once, and we fell to dis- 
cussing the means of bringing Fedor Andreitch 
back to St. Petersburg without delay. Over 
two hours of conversation brought me to the 
conclusion that this would be no such easy 
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matter as I at first had believed it would be. 
I knew, without being told so, that all Russian 
officials thoroughly loyal to the Crown have 
such a horror of Nihilists, that whoever should 
be intrusted with the task of pursuing the 
convoy of prisoners—among which was poor 
Fedor—would display little enthusiasm and 
ardor in this fatiguing, not to say dangerous, 
undertaking. To cross part of Siberia in mid- 
winter is never a pleasant nor an easy under- 
taking, and to do so in order to rescue one of 
the abhorred Nihilists would be particularly 
distasteful, for it was not likely that there would 
be much belief in Fédor’s innocence ; far 
more probable was it that his pardon would be 
looked upon as merely an act of favoritism 
due to powerful intercession with the Czar. 
The convoy of prisoners had by this time cer- 
tainly reached the plains this side of the Ural 
mountains, its destination being some mining 
district far beyond Ekaterinburg, and it would 
require time and entail numberless hardships 
to overtake it in this season. 

I therefore begged His Majesty to allow my 
courier, Yégor Nikolaitch, who was a Russian 
by birth—beside being a trustworthy and 
intelligent man in the service of my family 
for many years—to be intrusted with this con- 
fidential mission, and this request was im- 
mediately granted. Before I left the Czar, 
however, I had made up my mind to go my- 
self. Of course, I did not mention this hair- 
brained plan to the Emperor, who would never 
have allowed it to be put into execution ; 
but during the entire day I turned over in my 
head the means of leaving St. Petersburg 
for Siberia without my project being discov- 
ered. I was adventurous in those days, besides 
being possessed of all the recklessness of youth ; 
and, moreover, I had a kind of intuition that, 
were anybody but myself to go, Fédor An- 
dreitch would not be rescued for a long time 
to come, if, indeed, he were ever rescued 
at all. 

Officialism is more pernicious in Russia than 
anywhere else, and if the free pardon I had ob- 
tained for the young officer was sent offici- 
ally, and transmitted by officials, it would be 
a crawling business ; whereas, once in posses- 
sion of the papers granting him liberty and 
a safe-conduct signed by the Emperor, I 
could—money being no object to me—reach 
him in a comparatively short time. That 
night I summoned Yégor and made a clean 
breast of my project to the faithful fellow. 
He was at first absolutely horrified, and en- 
treated me to abandon the idea of attempting 
so difficult and fatiguing a journey at such a 
time ; but having known me from babyhood, 
he was soon convinced that nothing could 
shake my determination, and, good fellow that 
he was, he immediately began to discuss with 
me the best course of action to follow. 

«« This is what Iam going to do, Yégor. 
I shall announce to-morrow to their Majesties 
that I intend to start for Vienna on the next 
day but one, and I shall do so. I'll have 
to, you see, for I shall certainly be taken 
in great pomp to the station-—worse luck. At 
Iuga you and I will leave the train, letting 
the maid and valet pursue their way to Austria 
alone, while we shall return to St. Petersburg, 
and from thence immediately proceed to Mos- 
cow, Kazan, Périn, and then to Ekaterinburg. 
I am going to leave letters for the Emperor and 
Empress, to be delivered to them two days 
after my departure, explaining my reasons 


‘for going to Siberia myself, and, when once I 
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am so far out of reach, matters will be allowed 
to take their course.” 

Here Yégor interrupted me respectfully but 
firmly. 

‘*The Emperor will never forgive Your 
Highness,”” said he mournfully. 

** Yes, he will. He will be angry at first, 
but then he is sure to understand my motives, 
and he is too noble-hearted not to sympathize 
with me; besides, there is nothing so very 
formidable in what I am going to do. The 
greater portion of the trip will be made by train, 
and it is only when we have ascertained the 
exact route taken by the convoy that we shall 
be forced to take a ‘kibitka’ (half-covered 
sledge) in order to overtake it.”” 

‘Does Your Highness take into considera- 
tion what a journey in a ‘kibitka’ over the 
frozen plains of Siberia means?”’ cried Yégor, 
much distressed. 

**I do, and what is more I refuse to hear 
any croaking. I am perfectly healthy and 
strong, well used to outdoor exposure, afraid 
of nothing, and, what’s more, I am absolutely 
resolved and nothing you can say will alter my 
decision. So enough of all this. To-morrow 
you can buy for me, and for yourself, all the 
fur-lined garments, cordials, medicines, rugs, 
arms, and even surgical instruments, your 
forethought may advise. See that all we want 
is packed and left at the hotel under your — 
own name ; for it is there that we shall come 
on our return to St. Petersburg, and from 
thence that we shall start north, And now 
good-night, Yégor ; pleasant dreams to you,”’ 
I laughingly concluded, for the poor fellow’s 
woe-begone countenance amused me greatly. 


(To be continued.) 








CLOTH HOLDS ITS OWN AS PROPER MATERIAL 
FOR ALL-DAY WEAR-—THE LATEST PARIS 
CUT IN SKIRTS—A HALF MOURNING 
COSTUME OF DISTINCTION—CACHE- 
MIRE FOULARDS—A YELLOW 
TULLE TOQUE—IDEAL COSTUME 
FOR DOWAGER—STOLES 


A LATE SKIRT MODEL 


O far cloth gowns remain the most im- 
portant forall day wear. The pale, light 
colors for ceremony, the medium tones 

for service. Plain skirts begin to look anti- 
quated. Smartness begins and ends in the 
trimmed skirts, or in those cut en forme 
in some way. Work either by hand or 
machine must adorn them all. The latest 
skirt model, on the glove-fitting order, has a 
sudden spring, some six or eight inches below 
the belt line in the back, which is flat and 
seamless, the opening being on the left in front. 
This spring consists of one or two plaits, is 
not a separate gore set in, but is in one 
piece with the back width of the skirt, which 
is especially cut with an allowance for such 
plaits at that particular point, resulting in the 
greatest success and becomingness. Light 
cloths, serges, cachemires and spring woollens 
generally, look admirable when this model is 
followed. 


SEPARATE SILK SKIRT 


The latest Paris cry introduces a separate 
silk skirt with a tunic and an Eton or jacket, 
(Continued on page 294.) 
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(Continued frem page 290.) 

making three pieces instead of two. These 
skirts are built of taffeta, and stitched around 
the bottom to a depth of eight or nine inches 
in close rows. Tunics with an Eton or jacket 
must match. They may be built of such dif- 
ferent material as crépons, cachemires, very 
smooth serges, or covert cloths in light summer 
weight. Their silk petticoats may be another 
shade of the same color chosen for the tunic and 
jacket or Eton, or they may be in match colors, 
which will be sure to offer a contrast as silk 
and wool, even when the tones are alike, will 
not be quite the same. This style of gown 
lightens the weight of woolens for summer 
wear, as it makes a marked difference to wear 
a silk skirt instead of a cloth one, while an 
unlined tunic falling over adds no extra weight 
to speak of. 


HALF-MOURNING COSTUME IN SILK 


Exceedingly smart was a model of this sort 
built for light mourning. The black taffeta 
skirt was stitched in fifteen rows around the 
bottom. For tunic and Eton a handsome silk- 
faced crépon in glossy black had been chosen, 
its surface ruled with satin lines, forming 
squares. The bottom of this tunic touched 
the upper rows of skirt stitching, fastened on 
the left, and was finished with a bias band of 
taffeta, on the edges of which were folds of 
bias crépon, all well stitched down. This 
Eton was fitted to perfection. It had the same 
finish around its border, and also showed a 
black mousseline bodice over white taffeta, 
well belted in with a narrow-fitted and stitched 
black taffeta belt. This Eton fastened on the 
left, and was cut out in the neck to form a 
square. Both chemisette and high-pointed 
neck band were of white taffeta, criss-crossed 
with the narrowest of black velvet ribbon. 
Long, close-fitting sleeves, with white silk lin- 
ings to wrist flare. To carry out the half- 
mourning intention, the toque worn was of 
black craquelé net over white silk, charmingly 
modeled and trimmed with a white chou and 
a pair of broad black quills, gracefully curved 
and flecked with white. The accessories of a 
white taffeta parasol, festooned with three rows 
of drawn black ribbon, a bunch of violets 
pinned to the left side of the Eton, and white 
gloves, gave to the ensemble that refinement of 
taste which is always so much admired and 
desired. 


YELLOW CACHEMIRE FOULARD 


We may expect to see some of the smartest 
toilettes of the season owing their success to the 
new ‘ cachemire foulards,’’ so called. Ata 
wedding breakfast—an extremely dressy affair 
and socially very representative—one of these 
foulards was greatly admired, and, being worn 
with distinction, it deserved to be praised. On 
its white ground, for instance, ran the Oriental 
design inimitable in color blending and perfec- 
tion of harmony. The prominent color being 
yellow, very clear and soft, it is needless to 
add that the foundation skirt was of yellow 
taffeta with the customary accordion flounce. 
Then fell two foulard skirts, the under one en 
demi-traine, beautifully flaring at the bottom 
and trimmed with five rows of drawn yellow 
gauze ribbon, satin edged, laid on in festoons. 
The overskirt was peplum in form, deeply 
pointed back and front, but rising high on the 
sides. Three rows of the same ribbon festoon- 
ing bordered this skirt, the ensemble of color 
and puckering of gauze being most charming. 
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The effect of the bodice on the figure was that 
of yellow gauze over yellow silk outlining the 
waist, with a boléro which was short, made up 
of bias bands of cachemire foulard, stitched to 
guipure lace, and then the foulard bands were 
frilled with the narrowest yellow gauze ribbon 
which is made. That lent a fluffiness that was 
most becoming, and this appeared again in a 
charming manner on the chemisette with its 
attached high pointed neck band, because en- 
tirely covered with this narrow ribbon frilling. 
It must be understood that both bolero and 
gauze bodice were half low. The sleeves 
reaching the elbow were built of foulard and 
were simply trimmed there with guipure lace, 
caught up by some small wired foulard bows. 
The front of bodice was of yellow gauze with 
guipure motifs applied. 


A CHIC TOQUE 

In exceeding good taste was the smart toque 
especially made for the gown. Yellow tulle 
windings were exquisitely wreathed with that 
small orchid bloom, in which white and green 
are offset with brilliant yellow and golden- 
brown. Soft white feathery goura en aigrette, 
rises on the left from a chou of tulle to com- 
plete this chef d’ceuvre. One must take into 
consideration the putting on of hat and gown, 
the smart way in which it may be worn, and 
the charm that it exerts. Personality is such 
a factor, that descriptions ceunt for very little 
in making others see the real picture as it pre- 
sented itself. Then, too, every little acces- 
sory gains an expression from the wearing of 
it by certain women. So much attention is 
now paid to all these details. Parasols and 
fans are made especially for the gowns they 
are to be carried with, all kinds of hats are 
ordered with the sample of gown in the hand. 
Nothing can be overlooked or neglected, for 
in this minute detail lies ultra smartness. 


COLORS AND MODELS FOR MATRONS 


Matrons verging towards the dignity ot 
dowagers, if they would follow the example 
set them in Paris at important day functions, 
would wear lovely shades of gray, violet, 
pastel-blue and old-rose poult de soie built 
with skirt and short or long tight-fitted jacket 
bodices, little coatees, in fact, if their figure 
will permit, or deeper basques when it will not. 
Fine lace fronts and neck trimmings, the more 
rare they are the smarter, with the loveliest 
capotes they can order, and the most dressy. 
There is a richness and quiet elegance to be 
maintained however, all approach to showy 
gaudiness not being tolerated for an instant. 
It is the character of these silks, and the rather 
tailor simplicity observed in the jacket and 
skirt effects, which seem far more fit, and which, 
as they differ from the gowns usually worn, 
really entitles this style to be counted among 
the newest smart costume for day functions 
when of a ceremonious nature. 


USE FOR REAL LACE FLOUNCE 


The way to use a short, wide flounce of real 
white lace—say it measures from one yard and 
a half to one and three-quarters—is to send it 
to a lace-maker and have it turned into a stole 
for front wear. Nothing is smarter. When 
one does not happen to have a real lace prin- 
cesse gown, she has lost no prestige if she ap- 
pears wearing a superb lace stole. They give 
both hight and slenderness to women requiring 
that improvement. The neck band should 
match, if a neck band is worn. The length 
of the lace will determine that. Stoles are 
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worn with both décolleté and demi-décolleté 
bodices, as well as high-mounted ones. 


WHITE BAREGE, TRIMMED WITH LACE FIN- 
ISHED ON BOTH EDGES 


Trimming laces finished on both sides are 
capable of producing a variety of charming 
gown effects both on skirt and bodice. A white 
barége recently finished was an enviable exam- 
ple. Its skirt had six rows of white waved 
lace entredeux, made transparent by cutting 
the barége from under, meeting in points on 
the back seam. The bodice had two rows of 
entredeux above the belt, and in front from 
the side seams four rows inset en bolero, while 
the back was simply grouped in rows of two 
entredeux straight across. A narrow white 
satin cord finished the edges of the lace 
throughout. The sleeves at the top had three 
rows of cross lace set in, then a space, three 
more rows at the elbow, and three more in- 
cluding the wrist flare. Two slips of light 
soft taffeta were furnished with the gown, a 
white and pale straw color. With the white 
slip there was a skirt demi-traine and half-low 
bodice, while the straw color consisted of 
skirt, high bodice and long sleeves. 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. See 
illustrations on pages 295 and 296 and 297.] 

Constant and steady flow of beautiful 
clothes from Paris, added to our own 
efforts here, which I find in many in- 

stances even prettier, make the shops a tempta- 
tion to be shunned if one is in an economical 
frame of mind. 

A smart dark blue piqué suit that would be 
suitable for yachting as well as other occasions 
I found made like the sketch and for $32. 
Considering the materials used and the whole 
style of the gown it is cheap. 

The dark blue tunic falls over a white piqué 
skirt, which is striped with piped bands of 
piqué running around the skirt about two inches 
apart; the little ridge of blue makes a striking 
and smart contrast. The tunic is not only 
scalloped around the bottom but up the side 
and bordered with a narrow band of white 
piqué piped at either side with a blue cord. 
The Eton is a new cut and prettily trimmed 
with bands of white, corded with blue. Small 
tabs in front give the necessary long waisted 
effect. 

Vest of white piqué, with standing collar 
high at either side. 

A sailor collar scalloped to correspond with 
the skirt ends in revers in front. 

Two large pearl buttons are used to fasten 
cords over in the front of the Eton jacket. 

I almost forgot to say that the cut of the 
skirt is circular with two shallow plaits in the 
back. 

I think this is by far the prettiest way to 
make wash frocks. The plain backs would be 
impossible after they were once cleaned or 
laundered. 

A dainty gray organdie made over lawn the 
same shade trimmed with black ruches of lawn 
may be bought for $36. The skirt is gath- 
ered full in the back and from the knees there is 
a deep side plaited flounce edged with narrower 
flounce, bordered at either side with a full 
ruche of black lawn. 




















The bodice is tucked and the guimpe is of 
white net over lawn and appliquéd with small 
bow knots outlined with black thread; there is 
also a fine design in black thread which covers 
the net almost entirely. 

* A lace ruffle outlines the guimpe and is run 
through with black threads. Mull ruchings 
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fasten the ruffle to the guimpe. Sleeves are 


tucked, with wide spaces between the tucks. 
At the hands are little circular ruffles, edged 
with lace and mull ruchings. A black satin 
girdle fastens about the waist, and long ends 
extend to the bottom of the skirt. 
Very chic are the white organdies inlet with 
black insertions. 
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A pretty model of this description is to be 
bought for $38. 

From about the knees a deep side-plaited 
flounce is inlet with the black insertion and 
edged with narrow lace. 

The top skirt is made over an under-petticoat 
of mull that has a small ruffle at the bottom. 





Bodice inlet with strips of insertion in both 
front and back. A guimpe is outlined with a 
ruffle of mull cut in square tabs and trimmed 
about with lace and insertion. 

Sleeves with bands of insertion reaching in 
broad spaces from the hand to the shoulder. 
At the bottom the gathered ruffle matches the 
one defining the guimpe. 





The sketch shows a serviceable, pretty piqué 
morning frock. 

The skirt is gored and the front is outlined 
with insertion, and a broad lattice of insertion 
is carried from the belt to the bottom, where a 
deep hem is turned. 

Bodice cut shirt-waist style and trimmed 


with insertion to correspond with the skirt. 
Price, $13.50. ; 

Piqué frocks are offered as cheap as $10, 
but the model I have described is far prettier 
and very inexpensive. 

Odd skirts to wear with shirt waists are an 
absolute necessity ; the question is whether one 
is willing to buy them ready made. If so, 
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the models shown in the sketch are very 
good. 

To take the skirt of a tailor suit for a hack 
skirt is the most uselessly extravagant thing a 
woman can do, and the skirts I am writing 
about are so inexpensive that a few pressings 
and bindings or facings of a handsome skirt 
would soon amount to more than the cost of 
one. 

For $10 a blue serge like the sketch has 
shallow plaits in the back, with buttons and 
silk cords to button across. Deep stitching 
extends around the bottom and up one side. 
The lining is percaline. Another blue serge 
has an extension flounce which reaches up in 
small pointed tabs at either side; these are 
finished with little buttons and give the appear- 
ance of the flounce buttoning to the skirt. 

A black satin piping is used as an outline 
and carried up the front gores, forming a 
panel. Buttons down the back are fastened 
over with frogs. The cost of this skirt is only 
$11. 

In black serge there were also some service- 
able models. 


A frock that at once impresses one as un- 
usual and of exquisite taste is of lace—a fish- 
net mesh covered with coarse silk sprays, out- 
lined with a silk cord. It is in very deep cof- 
fee color, made over a taffeta lining the same 
shade. 

The back of the skirt hangs plain over the 
figure, and about three-quarters of a yard from 
the bottom there are three shades of taffeta 
bands, beginning the tint of the lace and shad- 
ing into deep orange. There are two bands 
of each color, corded on both edges. 

The train, which sweeps gracefully out be- 
hind, is made very spreading by the weight of 
the silk and so much cording. This rainbow 
effect not only reaches around the skirt, but 
curves at the fronts and continues up the sides, 
leaving a narrow panel of lace petticoat in 
front. 

The bodice is perfectly tight-fitting, with 
little shoulder cape of the shaded silks. A 
girdle of silk is knotted at the back with a 
twist of pale yellow chiffon. The motif of 
this frock would be pretty carried out in some 
less expensive material. Some of the dainty 
organdies with the colors of the flowers would 
make a beautiful effect. 

A well-built brown linen skirt, with bands 
of dark blue linen, that makes an unusually 
smart combination, can be bought for $10. 50. 

Pale blue piqué frock, trimmed with white 
piqué bands, in turn trimmed with black silk 
braid, is $27.50, and is very effective. 

In one of the shops all plated silverware is 
being sold for a mere song. I found pretty 
plated berry bowls of plain silver, lined with 
gold, a little beading at the top and dear little 
claw feet, for $2 each. 
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Bread and cold-meat platters in two or three 
designs are also $2. After-dinner coffee pots 
for the same price. 

A champagne cooler that would be beautiful 
filled with roses for the centre of a table has 
been reduced from $25 to $11 and some 
cents. 

Candlesticks like the sketch are as cheap as 
$2.50, and nothing makes a room more at- 
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tractive than a number of pretty candlesticks 
filled with tall wax tapers that are lighted 
‘* when twilight creeps.”’ 

Some smaller ones are $1.50 each ; and 
who cares if the Colonial design does not carry 
the Colonial weight? They are pretty, and 
pretty things stand on their own merit, whether 
they be real or a clever imitation. 


Little silver drinking cups for traveling are 
of plain silver, lined with gold, and 50 cents 
each. 

The English perambulator is now the smart 
coach in which to send the baby for an airing, 
and is of some dark enameled wood (like a 
carriage), either green, blue or black with a 
sunshade or hood of the same color leather 
used in the enamel. These also come in white 
sometimes traced with pale tints, and have an 
unmistakable air about them. For those who 
have the wicker carriages and do not care to 
buy new ones perhaps a word or two about 
parasols will be interesting. First of all have 
the sunshade covered with either a good quality 
taffeta or gros-grain silk of any color you may 
choose. Then if you want an effective but 
inexpensive covering invest in one of point 
d’esprit that can be bought for $3.75 tipped 
with any dainty color ribbon on the edge o 
the ruffles, or $4.75 is the price of a deep 
créme net made of three deep ruffles. They 
are both pretty and lacy and fluffy, and give 
the touch of daintiness that one always expects 
to find about an infant. 


Patent leather belts are to be had for 25 
cents apiece, and come in many styles. 

They are very useful for little boys’ Russian 
blouse suits or big boys either for that matter. 

Pretty pigskin ones are 50 cents each. 

Organdie puffing inlet with black lace inser- 
tion that make pretty guimpes or even bodices 
and saves a world of bother, is selling for $3.50 
a yard. Remnants of dark blue India silk 
printed in white, in dress lengths, have been 
greatly reduced, and for any one contempla- 
ting buying such a frock are worth inquiring 
about. 

Heavy gloves in gray glacé kid or very light 
tan are selling for $1.25 a pair ; they correspond 
with men’s gloves in weight, and are particu- 
larly good style with tailor frocks. 

Silk scarfs made of thin silk gauze with 
plaited ends are $1 each and come in lovely 
pale tints. 

Leather pocket-books, in monkey 
with tiny narrow silver corners are $1.75. 

In an antique shop where exclusive novel- 
ties are always to be seen there is a lovely new 
glass fashioned into vases and bowls. The 
effect is that of changeable taffeta with the 
sheen of satin and the transparency of gauze. 

There were low flat bowls which shaded from 
green to violet and made one long to fill them 
with green leaves and strawberries. 

Another vase was an orange tint and shaded 
into a burnt sienna and was to hold nasturtiums. 

Corks with silver Cupids or little figures are 
very uscful as well as attractive and not at all 
expensive, and can be used in any quart bottle. 

The pretty old silver tags with either 
‘«whiskey,’” ‘*sherry*” or ‘‘ gin”’ in plain let- 
tering on a silver strip outlined with a grapevine 
pattern and a silver chain attached to hang over 
the bottle, are to be had for $1.75 each. 

Attractive old sporting prints well framed in 
narrow strips of ebony are hard to find: this same 
shop has a great variety of them. There is 
also an original «¢ Whistler*’ and many other 
bits well worth owning. 
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A new device for a calendar is made of 
black oak. 

A slender frame that stands about desk 
high, and has fastened between, near the top, 
a book calendar highly decorated in old Flem- 
ish design. It is an odd thing and extremely 
pretty ; for a wedding or birthday present it 
would be charming ; price, $11. 

The tall pewter mugs are still in evidence 
and always compel admiration are imexpen- 
sive and very decorative. 
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DAISIES OF WHOM NO QUES- 
TIONS WERE ASKED 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


He sweet June sunset still shone bright 
on the hill-top; in the valley the long 
shadows were creeping stealthily up- 

ward. The hill-side, once green, now shone 
with asea of white—the thickly-growing daisies. 
On the very top of the hill appeared a young girl 
—she might have been one of the daisies sud- 
denly grown up tall and broad—so fair and white 
she looked, so silently had she appeared. She 
seemed to stand on a pathless tangle of flowers, 





but if one looked closely one could see that her 
feet. were set in a tiny, beaten foot-way stretch- 
ing behind as well as before her, and bordered 
on either side by the strong-stemmed daisies. 
For a moment she stood as if breathing in the 
beauty of the vanishing day, then, like one 
well accustomed to the act, turned toward the 
farther part of the hill. 

On its crest stood a man, young like her- 
self, like herself standing on a small island of a 
path in the midst of the surrounding white 
sea. Though too far to speak they waved to one 
another. Neither made any attempt to cross 
the intervening space, but both started slowly 
down the hill, like those who have no wish 
to hurry through an anticipated pleasure. As 
they walked they began to speak, first in loud 
tones on commonplace topics, then, as the 
whiteness between them narrowed, narrowed, 
ever narrowed, their voices grew low and con- 
fidences began to be exchanged between them. 
The sunlight was gone ; now twilight, soft and 
soothing, lay over the land ; the shadows had 
crept up the hill to the very top. 
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Now the two were so close that, as if 
unconsciously, they joined hands across the 
daisies. No need for her to bid them tell 
her ‘*he loves me,*” ‘‘he loves me not.’" The 
shadows could not hide the look in his eyes 
as they met hers. The paths bent suddenly 
towards one another. pn instant the two were 
close together, then the shadows of the valley 
hid them from view. 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


Only the finest of batiste embroidery is 
seen on all the smart gowns. Any ordinary 





needlework will not answer. Of course, you 
must expect to pay for it; and the prices, it 
must be confessed, are alarming for the bits 
called ** motifs." As for the ‘ guirlandes *’ 
or festoonings, nothing but their exquisite 
beauty excuses such wild extravagance. 


Pray— 


Dear women, leave off wearing pads under 
your flat-back skirts. They deform you. 
The convex line is simply ruinous. It's a 
caricature. Try two or three rows of pinked- 
out taffeta ruffles sewed on a ribbon, with ends 
long enough to tie. That is far prettier to 
begin with, and is quite enough to keep the 
skirt in line. 


W HaT— 


A clever way the Paris gown creators have 
crept out of the difficulty of the modish flat- 
back skirt in batistes and such transparent ma- 
terials! They either tuck the whole back 
vertically for several inches downwards, or 
leave spaces between the vertical tuck group- 
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ings. In some instances the hip-fittings are 
not seamed, but laid in fine tucks. 


By Far— 


The prettiest parasols are built of taffetas 
and have scalloped edges, trimmed with fes- 
toonings of gathered ribbons in three rows. 
The solid colors have ribbons a shade deeper 
in tone. White taffetas are trimmed with 
white or black ribbons. 


THaT— 


Long corsets are working wonders in re- 
ducing the shape and size of hips, and making 
vexatious embonpoint shapely and slim. 


Is— 


It not tiresome to see such throngs of blue 
hats on the street? Why has every third 
woman decided on Yale blue for her spring 
hat? When the hats match a suit they look 
pretty enough, but falling into line here, there, 
everywhere, they become monotonous. Smart 
women avoid color epidemics in hats, gowns 
and parasols. 


New— 

And ultra chic is the latest skirt model for 
light cloths and woolens, though built on flat- 
back lines. But about eight inches below the 
belt, in the back seam, you will notice a spring 
in the cloth, formed by making one or two 
plaits, which give no end of style and at the 
same time remove in toto the objectionable 
fault of all previous glove-fitting, creaseless 
models of skirts. 


CaPELINES — 


Are the smartest novelty in summer milli- 
nery for those who belong to the beau-monde. 
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Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS 


BY C. R. HENDERSON, LENTILHON AND COM- 


PANY 


His little book is one of a series of 
I hand books for practical workers in 
church and philanthropy, and its 
author is the Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The work treats of one 
of the most fundamental and far-reaching ef- 
forts of humanitarians to lift the poor and 
the depraved out of the soul-destroying envir- 
onment which keeps them forever in chains. 
The University Settlement ideal is English in 
its origin, and it is defined as : 


* * * 


‘* The Settlement is not an industrial en- 
terprise, and it does not compete with em- 
ployers or with trade unions, It is not a 
school, nor a mercantile establishment, nor a 
relief agency, nor a Church. It is nearly al- 
lied to a Household or a Colony of House- 
holds. The members of this community sub- 
ject themselves to the conditions of their 
neighborhood ; they smell vile odors and look 
upon disgusting spectacles; they buy food of 
the same merchants who serve their ne‘gh- 
bors; they listen to the jargon of the multi- 
tude ; they enter into the aspirations of the 
leaders and join them in plans of betterment ; 
they aid families, societies, schools, churches 
to realize personality and to multiply the 
means of virtue and rational happiness. They 
have realized the significance of Charles 
Kingsley’s words: ‘This bond of neighbor- 
hood is, after all, one of the most human— 
yea, of the most Divine—of allbonds. Every 
man you meet is your brother, and must be, 
for good or evil; you cannot live without 
him ; you must help or you must injure each 
other.’ ”” 

* * + 


And again: The University ideal ‘* in- 
volves a catholic tolerance which issues from 
the fellowship of learning, from the modesty 
taught by debates of peers, and by the humil- 
ity of defeat in presence of age-long problems 
of research. Evén when the Settlement does 
not proceed directly from classic halls it is 
sure to cherish something of the same gener- 
ous estimates of welfare. 

** Asceticism is not a mark of the institu- 
tion, although self-sacrifice is not uncommon 
among the workers. Manly sport, vigorous 
physical exercise, boxing and cooking classes, 
recreations, prove that the Renaissance joy in 
life, the Greek appreciation of the perfect 
athlete, are master motives. The pleasures 
of sensation and the value of strength, vigor 
and grace are all approved, admired and culti- 
vated, 

‘*There is keen delight in learning and 
knowing and teaching. The intellectual life 
is one of the interests, for its own sake, and 
for the power over nature and circumstances 
which it brings. The art exhibitions, the 
classic pictures, the attempt to introduce 
beauty into dingy and dreary schools, mani- 
fest wsthetic joy. Delight in beauty, eager 
search for artists among the people, restful 
appreciation of fine handiwork, are notes of 
the Settlement. The charm of fellowship 
and genial intercourse is valued by the typical 
resident. ‘Those who are hungry for the com- 
pany of their kind are companionable. In 
the clear atmosphere of friendliness common 
truths and duties are sought and discovered. 
The clouds of suspicion melt away in the 
kindly beams of intelligent sympathy. 

<¢ Justice is on the lips of the resident. He 
dreams with passionate fervor of helping every 
man to a fair chance. Mazzini is read. Law 
itself is tested by its tendency to afford equal- 
ity of opportunity. The belief exists that 
only as men grow right within can their in- 
stitutions be honorable.” 


* * * 


It is shown that our civilization depends 
upon making it to the interest of the multitude 


to protect the democracy which holds the 
sceptre of the state: 


>. * x 


**For the millions armed with power to 
purchase and with the ballot hold everything 
at their mercy, The democracy, an untutored 
prince who has passed his minority in the 
wilds of neglect, needs an education befitting 
palace and council chamber. Authors no 
longer dedicate their books to lordships, and 
poets are not required to crook the hinges of 
their knees before kings ‘where thrift may 
follow fawning.’ Artists have public galler- 
ies for patrons. It is idle to hope that the 
best culture can remain secure in feudal cas- 
tles, while the people, armed with weapons 
of modern type and dictators of presidents and 
senators, have no share in it, Those who 
popularize art and literature and science, are 
not merely laboring for the poor but for the 
hard-won fruits of civilization. 

** It is not difficult to state the purpose of a 
Settlement. When people have wealth and 
education, means and culture, how do they 
live and what do they have? Knowledge and 
riches give power of selection. Now the resi- 
dent desires that the real values of the best 
families and neighborhoods should become 
common property. The narrowing lust of 
gold, coarse and barbaric ostentation, rude dis- 
play of finery, brutal insolence of material 
success—that we do not care to make more 
general, But that which is intrinsically fine 
and noble anywhere we desire to see every- 
where. This need not rob therich. Phi- 
lanthropy is not envious. Nature is not a 
mine but a laboratory. Give men a taste of 
the higher good ; direct their best energies ; 
teach them self-restraint, economy of force, 
the best way to create and distribute wealth, 
the means of gaining enjoyments by coépera- 
tion and the rich will have no reason to fear. 
Property never was secure when the multi- 
tude felt themselves wronged. Contentment, 
so far as content is healthy, comes by opening 
a career to every man. 

*¢ The central problem of American political 
life is the government of cities. Democracy 
is here put to the most severe strain because 
ot the conflict of nationalities. People with- 
out a common purpose can never live to- 
gether without pressure from without. _Self- 
government depends on agreement. Our 
cities are not self-governed; they are under 
the rule of tyrants known as ‘ bosses.” There 
are various forces working to unify American 
life ; trade unions, the English language, the 
free public school, the English-speaking 
churches and missions; but the most direct 
and conscious effort to promote unity among 
heterogeneous populations is the Settlement.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE QUEST OF THE GILT EDGED GIRL. BY 
RICHARD DE LYRIENNE, 


O. u. of the Bodley Booklets is so 
N refreshing that we can only hope it 
may be followed by The Children of 
the Intermezzo, by Israel Kwangle Wangle. 
In these days of small fry whose fame is self- 
trumpeted (when one road to success is to 
make a failure of a magazine), when pub- 
lishers ostentatiously keep anxious vigils over 
the sick-beds of their star contributors ; and 
when genius is often measured by the stand- 
ard of short stories, it a relief to turn to a skit 
that tends to prick the bubble of a reputation. 
There are too few parodies, travesties and 
burlesques at the present day; and so we 
must welcome the book before us, the author 
of which is as good in his own line as Owen 
Seaman is in his. It must be confessed, 
however, that the snatches of ‘verse in these 
pages as a rule are inferior to the prose, As 
for what you shall read in this book, consult 
the preface. 

“Tt is pleasant to be a poet, especially a 
good looking poet, with a picturesque name. 
You will gather as much from my Quest, 
which may shock the Daily Chronicle, the 
Saturday Review and Lady Henry Somerset ; 
but which should make good reading for Max 
Beerbohm, Herbert Vivian, Marie Lloyd and 
the rest of the New Rationalists. You will 
hear, among other things, how Carrie Morelli 
and I killed the critic in the Isle of Man; 
how [I visited the Academy for golden girls ; 
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how I kissed the Lady Doctor when the 
moonbeams were on the rhododendrons ; 
what I saw and did in Thrums (“ Heech, 
man!”); how the New Brigade of Nineteenth 
Century Literature dined at the Metropole, 
and what Nicolini told me of the Star and 


Garter, particularly the Garter, Dear Nico- 
lini, you are growing a big girl now, I saw 
you in the Strand to-day, the good old Sala- 
Dickens Strand . . . I say no more.”’ 

The author frankly admits the reason the 
book came to be written. It seems it had 
long been his idea to go in quest of something 
or other that would be productive of copy, 
and during the quest we see how everything 
is treated as copy. Mr. De Lyrienne is not 
too modest, as we learn from his first mono- 
logue. 

**Dear old T. P.! He has fallen out sadly 
of late. Hasn’t gota French name, doesn't 
get photographed often enough. . . . Eight 
o’clock, It is a saffron evening. Spring has 
leapt upon the metropolis like a chamois. 
There are roses in St. John’s wood—several 
kinds of roses—I sit by the club window, my 
white vest takes the evening sun, and glows 
with the incandescence of the mid-winter 
Matterhorn. By the Park railings, a jing- 
ling piano-organ unwinds the latest song of 
the street. My heart is filled with ineffable 
content. In a twenty minutes’ stroll this 
afternoon, I counted thirty portraits of myself, 
and only two of Algernon. ‘ Waiter, the 
same again, please.’ Let me see. . . who 
were in the race with me? Swinburne, 
Davidson, Morris, Dobson, Watson—damned, 
all damned—I was the man who saw the 
iron lilies in the Strand, worth a guinea a box 
—1 mean a guinea a thought.”’ 

In his Quest, Richard le Gallienne (for of 
course it is he) seeks Mr. Barrie in Thrums. 
The interview closes as follows : 

** After tea, Mrs. Barrie having left the 
room, I observed to Mr. Barrie that I should 
like to have a few words with him in private 
on important business.”’ 

“ Richt, lad,’ he rejoined, filling up his 
old briar with the immortal mixture and 
passing me the tin. ‘* We'll tak’ a bit 
stroll.’’ 

It was a fine July evening. 

*¢] will talk as man to man,”’ I began. 

** Richt,” said he. 

*< It is no detail that has brought me from 
London—ah ! London, London, my fr 

*¢ Ay, I ken,’’ he interpolated, somewhat 
unfeelingly, I thought. 

‘<] want you to give me a pledge—a sol- 
emn pledge. You will promise me ?’”’ 

‘¢ May be,”” he replied, cautiously. 

*¢] ask you, by all that’s ‘ copy,’ never to 
use ‘ dagont’’ any more.”’ 

He started; his pipe fell to the ground ; 
he shook my hand with a nervous grip ; and 
as he looked up into my eyes he said, in a 
quavering voice : 

“‘T canna, man, I canna; I’ve tae mak’ 
ma livin’. Tak’ awa’ onything ye I.ke, but 
dinna tak’ awa’ dagont.”” 

‘© Your decision is irrevocable? You de- 
cline to do this, even in honor of the Record 
Reign ?”* 

“ Ay.”’ 

A tear rose in his eye. 

‘© Farewell !’’ I said. ‘* A long farewell. 
Henceforth we are strangers.”” 

And I strode off into the night. 

& * 

I had done my best. It was a noble mis- 
sion aad I had failed. Perhaps he was right, 
after all. How should I get along without 
the iron lilies ? 





It would seem that there is a certain eti- 
quette demanded even in the quest of copy, 
as we see in the visit to Hall Caine. 


It was August—giddy, golden August— 
month of the summer girl; month of the 
burning yellow sands, the lazily swinging sea, 
the twinkling lights on the promenade as 
dusk falls and the wind comes in chill from 
the sea, while the strings of the band on the 
pier sigh and swoon in the ecstasies of the 
latest waltz, I had a vision of glorious girls 
in white filmy blouses drinking beneath the 
yellow moon, between the dances. I hailed 
with delight the prospect of a journey to the 
Isle of Man, My friend, Al Kane, was 
there, too; and, judging from his writings, 


he has devoted himself assiduously to the 
study of girls, buth gilt-edged and morocco. 
bound, 

Al met me on Douglas Pier. I was rather 
disappointed in Douglas; it seemed tawdyy 
and tedious. : 

** It’s all right, old man,”’ Al reassured me 
as we sipped our maraschino; ‘* this is Bank 
Holiday, you know, and Demos is on the 
town. There are some nice bitsin the inte. 
rior where I get my copy from.”’ 

Al Kane smiled and sighed. ‘‘ Ah me, 
Richard, I am sorry to say we have fallen on 
evil days in dear old Manxland. The girls 
change their names so often as their com- 
plexions. But, when in doubt, you are aj- 
ways safe tc address them as ‘ dear.’ *’ 

I bought two cheroots, 

“* Al,’ I said, ‘*I am a gay dog, a blade, 
a gallant. I am looking for a girl with a 
strawberry mark.”’ 

Al whipped a note-book from his pocket 
and scrawled a line in it, 

‘*Now look here, Al,” I remonstrated, 
* you are not to work that into your next 
book. I insist upon the copyright of that 
strawberry mark.”’ 

Al’s lips curled contemptuously. ‘* What 
a weird imagination you have, Dick!” he 
said. ‘*I wasn’t thinking about it. It just 
occurred to me that Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba would make good characters for my 
next story. I shall make Solomon an M. P. 
and the Queen of Sheba a society journalist, 
You know the animal ?”’ 

**T have seen specimens in London.” 

**Ah, London, London, my delight,” 
murmured Al, ‘* Fine poem that, Richard. 
It inspired me to write another, do you 
know ?”’ 


** Ah, Douglas, Douglas, my delight ; 
Your Brighton and your Isle of Wight, 
For ozoned air and girls with wit 
Are certainly quite out of it.’” 


** How’s that ? I wrote that for the Guide- 
Book. Seems easy enough to do that sort of 
thing.” 

I asked Al to show me some of the fine 
old Manx customs. ‘*Try and arrange 
something picturesque,’’ 1 said; ‘‘ it would 
always help to fill up the book. How about 
the installation of a deemster or two, with 
bands, fishermen in costume, slow music and 
lime light effects ?”’ 

And Al Kane answerd, and said: ‘* The 
inauguration of the electric light on the new 
parade takes place this afternoon. I have 
two tickets for the luncheon."’ 

And this is Manxland! This is the at- 
mosphere that T. P. extolled on the front 
page of the Weekly Sun! You know how 
T. P. does the front page? 
shall tell you, but not now. 

Al Kane and I walked to the new Parade. 
I suggested a four-wheeler, but Al said he 
could not afford to risk his reputation for un- 
conventionality by taking so vulgar a vehicle, 
and there were no hansoms on the stand. 

As we passed the Balmoral, a little man 
with a large moustache leered at us and smiled 
contemptuously,. 

Al blushed. 

** Who ishe?” Iasked. ‘I understood 
you were a little tin god here, Al?’”’ 

‘© Oh, he’s only a barber,’ said Al, de- 
precatingly ; **and, you see, I don’t patro- 
nize his profession very often. Neither do 
you, Richard ; and the man resents your pres- 
ence here.”’ 

I turned to gaze out over the splendid sweep 
of shimmering sea that lay between the island 
and the lowering Lancashire coast, and mused 
upon the base passions that blind the souls of 
men and barbers. 


Some day | 


LITERARY NOTES 


He Doubleday & McClure Company 
will publish immediately under the 
title From Sea to Sea, an authorized 

edition of Rudyard Kipling’s letters of travel 
written between 1890 and 1898, This book 
will also include American Notes, Letters of 
Marque, and The City of Dreadful Night. 


* * * 


The Macmillan Company will soon issue 
Prof. George E. Woodberry’s new book 
called The Heart of Man. It is a collection 
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of essays. The first is a study of Sicilian 
jandscape and history, and serves as a pro- 
jogue to the following ones. Another essay 
is a New Defence of Poetry, another is on 
Democracy, and still another is a landscape 
study of the great West of America, 


* * x 


The Macmillans will also publish Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s new book in the au- 
tumn. This will be called The Mettle of 
the Pasture, a phrase taken from Shakes- 
peare’s Henry v: 

‘© And you, good yeomen, whose limbs 

were made in England, show us here the 
mettle of your pasture; let us swear that 
you are worth your breeding.”” 
" This title again proves how fond authors 
are of searching for out of the way names for 
their books. The Mettle of the Pasture is a 
novel of old Kentucky life, and Mr. Allen is 
said to regard it as his best work. 


THE FAIRIES 


[This poem, which is an old favorite but to day 
somewhat little known, is the most successful one 
we know describing the Brownie-folk of Ireland. 
There is something mysterious and imaginative in it, 
although it is written in a realistic vein. Those 
of our readers who know it will undoubtedly wel- 
come it, and those who do not will like to make 
its acquaintance, } 


P the airy mountain, 
| Down the rushing glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 

For fear of little men ; 

Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 

Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some have made their home; 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow-tide foam. 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch dogs, 
All night awake. 


High on the hill top 
The old king sits ; 
He is now so old and gray, 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist, 
Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 
From Silver League to Rosses ; 
Or going up with music 
On cold, starry nights, 
To sup with the queen 
Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long ; 
When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 
They took her lightly back 
Between the night and morrow ; 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lakes, 
On a bed of flag leaves, 
Watching till she wakes, 


By the cragey hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
As dig them up in spite, 
He shall feel their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together— 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. 


W. Allingham, ‘‘ Ballads and Songs.”’ 








The yearly subscription price of Vogue is 
$4.00. Subscribers receive it regularly by 
mail, To get the full value of Vogue it should 
be read and studied week by week as a complete 
guide to fashion, 
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HE FEELS HIS CREEPING YEARS——OUR PROVIN- 
CIALISM 


Very time the spring comes into the 
land it gives me ashock. I feel that 


there is a veritable contrast between 
it and myself. Here is youth, buoyant and 
happy and careless, and I—well not aged, not 
even in the middle state, but fast approaching 
the realm of the dinner man and leaving the 
dance far behind me. I begin to recollect— 
I like the word recollect, it is American and 
of our time, you know—the days of Artemus 
Ward, the dawn of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain and pure American humor—and to 
prate over anecdotes of so many years ago. I 
walk into the flower garden and note how 
gay the primroses and the first carnations and 
the crocuses and tulips. are, and then my eye 
strays to the distant hills with their soft vivid 
green and their carpets of the very gayest 
spring flowers. Here is youth. Here is color. 
Here is buoyancy. I am elated. I walk 
with a brisker step. Ireturn to the house. 
Meadows is waiting me in my dressing room. 
He has some packages by the morning’s post, 
which he wants me to look over. The 
bright sunlight pours into the room, and for 
the first time I note that Meadows is growing 
gray. Itisashock. He gray—where shall 
I be in a few years? If we only had no 
autumn to our lives. I do not mean the ripe 
autumn, but those flickering of leaves, the 
first touches of the breath of winter. It re- 
minds one of fleeting time, and it is so dis- 
tressing. At a certain time of the year birds 
moult and sulk and are silent. Our moult- 
ing is even sadder. The bird sings again. 
Alas, we do not. 

Meadows is going slowly over the packages. 
They are very prosaic. Only the samples of 
shirtings and of ties, which my hosiers and 
haberdashers wish me to select. The pat- 
terns and the tints are buoyant. There are 
pinks and greens and cherrys and old rose and 
carnation and daffodil yellow and the tender 
lilac of young violets, I pause and I pick out 
what I like. Meadows says but little, but 
when I turn to him, I find that he does not 
approve of my choice. He dares not say.so. 
He is a model servant, but he insinuates. 
** Would not that be better, sir,’’ he says. 
And the pattern and the colors are less strik- 
ing and more sober. Yes, I know it, The 
springtime has gone, the summer is passing 
away and already I feel the first chill of that 
unnatural August wind which drives people 
away from seaside and mountain before the 
summer is actually over, and makes them 
come back to town to find it deserted and as 
dull as the proverbial ditchwater. A few 
people shivering here and there on roof gar- 
dens and a disagreeable odor of camphor and 
moth preventatives in the public conveyances, 
This is worse by far than the first real frost, 
when the trees and the woodland and the 
fields are made brown, red and bare and the 
foliage is golden and russet and gradually dis- 
appears until only naked branches and a land- 
scape of bleak majesty greetthe first snow storm. 

This year I am on the verge of middle age. 
Iam like wine that is neither one thing nor 
the other, and I must try to adapt myself to 
a very distressing situation. 

And so with me, so with my country. 
We are in such a middie state. When we 
are aged, I believe we shall be perfect. y 
have not the vanity to have the same hopes 
of myself, Just now we have passed the at- 
tractions of youth, and we can no more plead 
that age as an excuse for our mistakes. 
Every year these are becoming fewer, and 
perhaps we may be able to remedy them. A 
little less love of humbug, a little less stick- 
ing to the traditions of smaller communities, 
and a press which is more catholic in its ideas, 
will help us greatly. The men who write are 
not what they should be. I believe in genius, 
and I welcome Mr. Dooley and Fadden and 
the rest of them with ail my heart. I want 
to see an era of American literature, an era of 
American art. Ovur literary critics are far 


superior to those ‘who write of music and the 
drama—too often these men are swayed by 
the humbug of managers, and are not well 
read ; but our art critics, as a rule, are very 
I shall devote one paper to them. 
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I think they need it, although, perhaps, they 
will not do me the honor of reading what I 
say. It is consoling to know that the artists 
themselves have very little opinion of them, 
and that their only friends are the dealers. 
So far they seem an absolutely commercial lot. 
They have a few pretty phrases in stock, and 
they display these at stated times in their show 
windows and on their bargain counters. 

This is all for another time. To return to 
my sheep. I remember how a few years ago 
the entire country howled at a certain gentle- 
man in Chicago because he wore his evening 
clothes when he paid a visit of state to the 
Infanta. Not one knew that he was right. 
We have laid down the law in this country, 
following the English custom that evening 
dress is worn only after candlelight. For 
three years previous to this Chicago episode, I 
had impressed it upon people that this was an 
ironclad rule, because I had met a judge 
and quite a famous littérateur at an afternoon 
tea, so arrayed and in the metropolis, which 
frequentiy shows itself more provincial than 
any of the smaller cities. Evening dress is 
worn on state occasions in Spain. ‘The Chi- 
cagoan had been to that country, knew its 
customs, and wanted to pay a personal com- 
pliment to the visiting Princess, A native 
press should have known better, but it did 
not. It wanted to impress the knowledge of 
its first rule upon the world and it did so. It 
was right and it was wrong. And 1 do not 
think that it has improved to this day. It is 
the only factor in our progress which is back- 
ward. The newspapers of the cities are pro- 
vincial in the extreme. They are guided by 
provincial minds, running in a very narrow 
rut of thought. I almost expect to find the 
customary *‘ Mrs. Smith called at the office 
to-day and put a dozen eggs on our table. 
Call again, Mrs. Smith. Now is the time to 
subscribe to the Pineville Banner.” 

The same man stands for a joke, and we 
are supposed to laugh at whatever he says, un- 
til we become weary. Thank heaven, one 
hears less of the vulgar provincial Four Hun- 
dred except in the London penny papers, 
where the contributions cooked up in London 
offices by men who have never been out of 
Bow bells, write of this country. But this is 
confined to the lower classes in England. 
With us, all classes join in fostering this spirit 
of ignorance. 

We will soon be of the proper mellow age. 
And yet we our advancing. We have much 
with which to contend. We have an out- 
put in this country of the lowest elements of 
others, while quarters of New York are 
inhabited by peasants and the spawn of the 
sewers of foreign cities. Public conveyances 
are filthy. These people cannot be made 
to believe that cleanliness is next to godliness, 
or anywhere near it, and perhaps they have 
the example of some of the saints themselves, 
who did not take a tub for fifty years. I do 
not admire this species of piety. It may 
be mortification of the flesh in more than one 
sense, but it is absolute selfishness, We 
should make our lives pleasant to others. 
This putting aside everybody in order to save 
ouf own souls, is too much like the old maxim, 
sauve qui peut. I suppose we must educate 
these new people. We must through them, 
when cleaned, filtered and regenerated, get 
a public sentiment which will do away with 
the old ignorance. The people to-day are 
in advance of the press, which they hold in 
contempt. They read the news as it amuses 
them, but the editorial is a thing of the past 
in the daily newspaper. In foreign countries, 
whether republics or monarchies, there is a 
class distinction. Here emigrants cast it off. 
We have a very difficult problem’ to deal with, 
and one which I can hardly hope that the 
daily press will aid. 

I trust, however, that talking and talking 
will convince these people that refinement 
means education, and that the little niceties 
of life do more to elevate men and women 
than the book lore of colleges. I wonder why 
manners and deportment are not taught at 
schools. One hears children who write an 
excellent hand, who can word a perfect com- 
position, and yet who, when they speak, are 
appalling in their disregard of grammar. I 
have even found that many of the school 
teachers themselves are no better in their 
speech, and are utterly careless about their 
deportment. 


But I am getting too didactic. It is one 
of the signs of approaching age, this continual 
wandering off into new subjects and apropos 
de quoi. When I can suggest a perfect 
plan for reforming the world, then, perhaps, 
I can begin to show my colors. Inthe mean- 
time my mission will be to prate of clothes 
and dinners, and country and city and club 
life, and manners and of Meadows. 


A FEW BARGAINS FOR MEN 


Li the smart haberdashers, as well as 
A the great clothiers and the depart- 
ment stores, have at times bargains 
for men. These are, strange to say, not at 
the fag-end of the season, but in the middle 
of it—usually at the time of stock-taking. 
These bargains are not ephemeral. They 
hold out frequently for quite a period. In 
many of tke instances they are the remnants 
of a fad; but men’s fashions are apt to come 
in again, and if the articles be not too pro- 
nounced they can always be made useful. 

Just now, when American silks are gain- 
ing a decided foothold in the market, many 
of the smaller haberdashers are using them. 
The articles in many cases not being im- 
ported, there is, on examination, a cheap look 
about them. The silks sometimes are thin, 
the make is not as careful, and the reverse 
side of the ties show that they are stamped 
with designs. These make them the me- 
dium between the high-priced goods and the 
output of the ‘* Gents’ Furnishing Store*’ of 
the knock-me down variety. 

However, there are some bargains in the 
higher-priced shops of the very best goods. 
The rage for stripes last winter induced some 
of the very best shops to put in a very large 
stock of silk squares with these patterns. 
They will all come in during the autumn, 
and the prices will go up. Two shops offer 
wide four-in-hands with broad diagonal 
stripes in very smart designs—im ported ties— 
for $1. These were $2.50 last winter. They 
are very handsome. 

A very pretty tie is made from black lus- 
treless satin, square ends, to be made into a 
bow and embroidered in fleurs-de-lys, in 
white or lilac or red, These ties are suitable 
for the turn-down collar and colored shirt. 
The black and white go excellently well with 
the pinks and reds of the new shirtinge. 
These are now $2 and $1.50. They were 
higher in the winter, and as they are of ex- 
cellent material, they are well worth the 
money. 

Much has been said of colored shirts, but 
the subject, like the stock, is almost inex- 
haustible. Very good colored shirts, cuffs 
attached, narrow and rounded, two buttons 
for bosom, of percales, linens, etc., are seil- 
ing at $2.50. There are many patterns, the 
cross-bosom stripe being the most frequently 
met; colors, light blue and lavender and 
pink. 

Very good shirts, also linen bosoms, cuffs 
attached, ready-made same style, a little less 
superfine in quality, are selling for $1.50, 
In the large shops on Broadway there are dis- 
plays of these shirts in all the very broad 
band stripes. 

Several shops are selling club ties for bows 
in American foulards and silks at 50 cents. 


SPRING AND SUMMER FOOT 
WEAR 


An boots for the country are darker in 

I shade this year. The fashionable 

color is a deep yellowish brown. 
The russet and reddish leathers are not in 
vogue. The soles are double and the boot is 
laced. Made to order such a boot would not 
be less than $8. Some very good ones 
may be found from $4 to $6 ready made. 
A good tan boot will last with proper care 
two seasons or more. With two pairs 
worn on alternate days and the mud rubbed 
from them, treed at night or when not using, 
and frequent applications of a good patent 
cream or vaseline or the juice of a lemon, 
will do much to preserve them. 

Toes are rounded and the less stamped 
leather the better, Some low Oxford tan 
shoes, double soles, very much ornamented, 
are being made and sold for country use. 
The ornaments are a question of taste. All 
soles protrude beyond the toe, in the English 
fashion. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 9 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a rule, 
\ The exception is one pattern a week 


as described in detail on this page. 
The coupon printed on this page must be sent 
with the remittance for pattern. 

The pattern this week is of a jacket, con- 
sisting of the following pieces: Front, back, 
side back, collar and collar facing; 2 sleeve 
parts. Pattern is traced to show where the 
stitched bands should be. 


MATERIALS 


This jacket would look well made of broad- 
cloth or covert coating. If of broadcloth, it 
may be made with or without the shaped, 
stitched bands, or the bands may be a shade 
darker than the coat instead of the same 
color. This jacket is chic made of white 
broadcloth, the bands being stitched with 
black or white, and worn with a white cloth 
skirt, or with light summer gowns. White, 
of course, is rather extravagant, as it soils very 
easily ; but on that account, as well as because 
of its being becoming to almost everyone, it 
will be worn this summer to a great extent. 

Of broadcloth, two-and-a-quarter yards if 
the jacket is strapped, two yards if not. Of 
covert coating, which is not as wide as cloth, 
four yards if strapped, three-and a-half if not. 
One-and-a-half yards of tailors’ canvas for 
edges of coat, revers and collar, A quarter of 
a yard of velvet for the collar, and five yards 
of silk for lining. 


WHISPERS 


Pretty simple gown made without a lin- 

A ing, to wear over your slips of colored 

4 muslin or a silk slip is made of batiste 
or dimity in a plain color or white, The 
skirt is a perfectly plain five-gored model, 
finished at the bottom with three ruffles of 
the material of the gown edged with white 
footing an inch wide and having one row of 
the footing inserted in the ruffles. The bodice 
is cut low and fastens on the left side, the 
front being slightly bloused. The décolletage 
and front where it fastens, are edged with 
quilled footing ; this is also the finish on the 
sleeves. A sleeveless guimpe of very sheer 
tucked silk muslin, with collar of the same 
is worn with the gown and a sash of white 
chiffon, knotted at che back, the long ends 
being edged with three rows of quilled 
chiffon. ; 


Effective revers to wear with an Eton of 
brown, green or black cloth may be made of 
tan canvas, The revers and collar should be 
cut to match those in the cut, but a trifle 
smaller, the outer edge turned in, and then 
trimmed with three rows of narrow gold 
braid about a quarter of an inch apart; between 
the braid the rever is cross-stitched with 
Roman floss the color of the jacket. This 
gives a chic finish to a plain jacket, espe- 
cially this season when double revers are so 
much worn. 


A very pretty flannel petticoat, and not so 
ordinary as embroidered flannel is made of 
plain fine white flannel put on a yoke as 
usual, but made slightly gored instead of 
straight around as is customary, and trimmed 
at the bottom with a six-inch ruffle of white 
dimity insertion and lace. This ruffle may 
be sewn to the petticoat and laundered with 
it or buttoned on and laundered separately. 
These ruffles are very pretty when made to 
match those on the drawers. 


A simple trimming for a gray felt golf hat, 
which has a low crown and a broad brim, is 
to take a strip of violet or green velvet, just 
long enough to go around the crown and lap 
two or three inches, cut one end pointed, line 
with white satin and stitch with white, or 
silk the color of the velvet. The band should 
be three inches higher than the crown when 
flat. Put it around the crown, crushing it 
slightly, aud fasten on the left side the pointed 
end on top, fasten with a small buckle or 
not, as preferred. When finished the band 
ought to come down even with the crown on 
the left side, and on the right stand an inch 
above it, showing the satin lining. 


A useful belt to wear with white skirts is 
made by cutting a piece of piqué or duck the 





desired length, and eight inches wide. Double 
the two outer edges to the middle, and then 
double the belt together and stitch all around 
twice. This belt may be easily laundered, and 
it always looks white, which is not true of a 
silk belt, unless you have a new one very 
often. This belt is attached to the buckle in 
the same manner asa belt ribbon. Or, if you 
wish to wear it with a harness buckle, eyelets 
may be put in it at any harness shop, in which 
case the belt should be carefully laundered to 
prevent the eyelets rusting and spoiling it. 


An extremely pretty trimming for a pink 
linen gown is five rows of fine torchon inser- 
tion in graduated widths, inset, beginning at 
the hem of the skirt with the widest width, 
then leave a space of linen the width of the 
insertion, and so on until you have five rows ; 

















which can be bought for ten cents a yard. 
Worn with a white silk, or piqué stock, and 
tied in a sailor knot the effect is very good 
for small outlay. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Utterep Cras.—Remove the meat 
B from a large boiled crab, cut it up 
small, and mix with bread crumbs 
and chopped parsley. About a third should 
be of the crab meat. Season and put a few 
pieces of butter over it. Put this back into 
the crab shell, pour over a little lemon juice, 
cover with bread crumbs sifted, place a few 
more lumps of butter on the top, set in slow 
oven and bake brown. 
Cras Ravicote.—Boil some large hard- 
shell crabs ; put aside to become cold, Then 











VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO, 9, TAILOR MADE JACKET 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 9 sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


the insertion is prettiest set in Vandykes, but 
straight around which is much easier, looks 
well also, The front of the bodice is made 
to match, and then arranged in folds each 
side of a white lawn vest. The back may 
match, or be laid in tucks running across. 


Fancy cravats and ties in all varieties are 
to be worn this season. They soil easily, and 
if dainty and elaborate the cost of keeping a 
large supply is great. 1f made at home, which 
is possible for any girl who can sew, and has 
a little taste, the expense is greatly lessened. 
Even a girl with a small dress allowance can 
have an infinite assortment. A pretty idea 
is to buy a Windsor tie of silk, which come 
in all shades, for twenty-five cents, and are 
generally used to tie under the collars of small 
boys’ suits. If the ends are not pointed hem 
them into points, and edge all around with 
quilled chiffon of the same shade or white, 
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turn them over on the hard-shell side and, 
with a sharp knife, cut the breast away. 
Pick the meat off, clean it nicely, being 
careful not to leave any pieces of shell in it, 
and season lightly with salt and pepper. Mix 
with thick remoulade sauce, which is made by 
mixing together in a basin two tablespoonsful 
of chopped anchovies that have been preserved 
in oil and capers, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonful of dry mustard, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Mix the above 
ingredients with salad oil and a few drops 
of malt vinegar. The sauce is then ready. 
F.ll up the shells, which have previously been 
washed clean, with the miature. The meat 
of two good-sized crabs will fill one shell. 
Cover with mayonnaise, decorate with a filet 
of anchovy, and serve on a folded napkin 
with branches of parsley and quartered lemon, 

Swepisu Crayrish Ome.et (Omelet Med 
Kraftsjertar)—This is a baked omelet, pre- 


ferred by many people to the fried variety, 
as it is so light, besides being easy to make. 
The ingredients are five eggs, half a cupfu! 
of cream, and pepper and salt. Beat the egg: 
lightly, add cream and seasoning; pour 
the mixture into a well buttered omelet 
pan, and bake until beginning to brown. 
Have ready a well made cream sauce, to 
which add some of the small French crayfish, 
or prawns—shrimps or asparagus tops may be 
used instead. (In London crayfish are salted 
for winter use, so that they require to be 
soaked in tepid milk.) Spread the sauce in 
the middle of the omelet, fold over, and 
serve very quickly. This is a famous dish for 
the imorgas bord, that hearty little prelimi- 
nary meal in which those very hungry people, 
the Swedes indulge before the more serious 
business of dinner. 





SEPARATE BODICE 


ae waist would be pretty made in 

taffeta covered with heavy lace 

rather yellow. The chemisette and 
top of the sleeves in shirred white chiffon. 
Separate waists are smarter in white or very 
light colors. It could also be made in embroid- 
ered silk, printed silk muslin or brocade with 
white or very light colored ground. Theshape 
of the neck and the long rounded points below 
the waist line are becoming features in this 
blouse, also the chemisette and collar being in 
one. It will require four yards of silk or lace, 
and the same quantity of taffeta to line. Of 
already shirred chiffon, the chemisette will 
take a yard and a quarter. If the waist is 
to be worn in very warm weather and in the 
evening the sleeves and chemisette may be 
unlined. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York 


E/Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No...... Tree ry 
Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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SHIRTINGS 


COTTON STUFFS, 
PRINTED AND WOVEN 


PURE LINENS, WOVEN IN COLORS, LIGHT WEIGHTS IMPORTED 


EXPRESSLY FOR WARM WEATHER 


ENGLISH TWILLED SILKS 











FOR GOLFING, RIDING AND FIELD SPORTS 


OUR PATTERNS AND COLORINGS ARE FROM OUR OWN DESIGNS AND ARE FOR SALE ONLY IN OUR SHOPS 

















Lord & Taylor 


are now showing handsome 


models in Street, Carriage 
and Reception Gowns from 
their own work rooms... . 


Designs 


submitted and _ estimates 
furnished 


- Reasonable Prices 


Broadway and 20th Street. 
































Genuine novelty well worth seeing is 


(_ SEEN ON JHE S$ STAGE _ 
A the remarkable woman, Louie Freear, 
who was especially imported from 


London by Mr. Lederer to assist in the pro- 
duction of the Man in the Moon. Mauss 
Freear is conceded to be by all the critics 
unique, and, unlike most women and girls 
upon the stage, she depends for her effective- 
ness on other attributes than comeliness and 
youth. The public both here and in Eng- 
land have had the good taste to appreciate the 
art of this little oddity, and even amid the 
bewildering and manifold magnificences of the 
extravaganza at the New York, the pathetic 
representative of London’s submerged class 
has made the great hit of the production. 
The venture has, it is said, been successful, 
the claim being that the first week’s receipt 
footed up to over $20,000, 


Shenandoah in all the bravery of uniform 
and military pomp was put upon the stage of 
the Broadway Theatre on Monday evening, the 
management having spent money generously 
with the result that an exceptionally well 
mounted and well acted representation of this 
old-time and popular melodrama is offered. 
It is the intention of the manager to keep 
the play upon the stage as long as it continues 
to draw. At its withdrawal the theatre will 
be closed for extensive renovation. 


This week will see the final 1epresenta- 
tions of several of the long run plays. First 
in social importance is that of Lord and Lady 
Algy, the career of which comes to a full 
stop prematurely at the Empire Theatre to 
make way for another important production, 
a revival of Romeo and Juliet, wherein the 
interest will centre in the players, not in the 
play. Miss Maud Adams, William Faver- 
sham and James K. Hackett are the star attrac- 
tions in the revival of the mawkish play 
which is to be put upon the boards on 9 May. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 

American—8, Castle Square Company. 

Broadway Theatre—Shenandoah, 

Bijou Theatre—8.15, The Purple Lady. 

Daly’s—7.45, The Great Ruby. 

Empire—8,20, Lord and Lady Algy. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Mother Goose. 

Garrick—8.10, Zaza. 

Grand Opera House—8, Female Drummer. 

Harlem Opera House - 8.15, The Ragged Earl. 

Herald Square Theatre—8, Arabian Girl. 

K nickerbocker—8,15, Colinette. 

Lyceum—8.30, Rupert of Hentzau. 

Madison Square—8.30, Because She Loved Him So. 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Star Theatre—8.15, The White Heather, 

W allack’s—8.20, The Cuckoo 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pastor’s—Continuous performance. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 

Victoria—8.15, A Reign of Error. 

Weber & Fields— Burlesque and variety. 

Pleasure Palace—1.30 to_11, Continuous perform- 
ance, 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Mus¢e—Concert, cinématograph, waxworks. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Britt bate gown of pink crépe de chine | 


with belted princesseeffect. The skirt 

and princesse overdress are trimmed 

with shirred pink chiffon of the same shade, 

yoke of tucked chiffon, Fronts of fine Lierre 

lace over pink chiffon, 

of crépe inserted and finished with Lierre 

lace. Hat of pink shirred chiffon trimmed 

with pointed bows and white wings. Bouquet 

of white roses and asparagus vine tied with 

pink satin ribbon. White mousequetaire 
gants de suéde. 
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Upper Ricut Ficure—Afternoon gown 
of black bengaline. The embroidery which 


DUNLAP’S 


LADIES’ SAILORS, 





SPLIT 
READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 











Mousequetaire sleeves | 


trims the collar, fronts, tunic and bottom 
of the skirt is embroidered in fine gold 
thread and cord on black panne velvet, 
which is then cut between the embroidery 
and appliquéd on the silk. The openings on 
the sides of the front of bodice are strapped 
with silk fastened on either end with tiny vel- 
vet buttons picked out with gold beads. Vest 
and collar of fine lace. 

Lower Ricut Ficuae—Bridal gown of 
fine white satin, trimmed with exquisite point 
d’ Alencon lace, with veil to match. Belt, 
point on front of the skirt ; the sleeves, collar 
and edge of revers are of tucked white satin. 
The revers being beautifully embroidered with 
seed pearls. A garniture of orange blossoms 
finish the yoke and fasten the veil. 

Urrer Lert—Summer visiting gown of 
lavender crépe de chine built over white lib- 
erty silk. The yoke, tops of sleeves and 
bands on the skirt are of guipure lace, from 
under which the crépe de chine is cutting, 
thus showing the white satin through the 
lace. The edge of skirt, collar, sleeves and 
fronts are corded. The two lower cords, on 
the upper fronts, are drawn when the gown 
is fitted, which shirs the material, not only 
making the gown fit well but obtaining a 
pretty and new effect. 

Lower Lert—A unique and extremely 
chic model of blue nuns’ veiling. The tunic, 
edge of skirt, belt and tops of sleeves are 


stitched with white silk. The embroidery on | 








ROYAL Powder 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Pure Grape Cream 


of Tartar. 
SKIN 


OLEIN oop 


THE PERFECT TISSUE BUILDER. 
Amos Gray, M.D. 
REMOVES WRINKLES AND CORRECTS 
SALLOW, FLACCID CONDITIONS 
AN IMMEDIATE IMPROVEMENT GUAR- 
ANTEED. PRICE, $1 50. 

OLEIN DAYLIGHT: POWDER GUARAN- 
TEED INVISIBLE, PRICE soc. 
POSTPAID. 

ADDRESS ALL MAIL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 


OLIVE ROBART 




















343 Fifth Avenue Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 


Genuine | 
! 





Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


(2 ‘*gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,’’ 

the address of the great Farina distil- 

lery, “‘gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz’”’ 

(opposite the Julichs Place). 

Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
SO EL EE OEE EO 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 








STRAW $5.—ROUGH AND 


RHEIMS, 
anette \. New Yorx. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 







TO those who 
ave wtnter- 
ested in the fur- 
nishing of sum- 
mer homes a 
suggestion con- 
cerning plain 
table glassware 
will be timely. 





DORFLINGERS’ 


915 Broadway, near 21st Street, and 


36 Murray Street, New York 














|M. Weingarten 


| Ladies’ Tailor 
| TAILOR GOWNS FOR ALL 


| OCCASIONS 
This {Spring Tailor Sute 355 and $60, 
the regular prices of these goods 


being $75 and *380 


A inege end choice assortment of the 
test — fabrics always 


34 West 35th Street, 


New York 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 

























We have a Shoe 
embodying an en- 
tirely new and successful device which 
holds the ankle firmly but gently, | at the 
same time giving support to the Arch of 
the Foot, where the real weakness lies— 
price $2.25 & $2.50. 


If Your Child Toes In, 


we have another Shoe to correct that awk- 
ward habit—price $2.00 to $3.50—both inex- 
pensive, but do the work effectually and 
give perfect satisfaction. 


For many other Specialties 
exclusiv:ly our own, 
See Our New Catalogue ( for  cte, postage) with 


Over 1,000 Illustrations. 


Everything that Children wear, at moderat 
prices, 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
ee ee 



































FRANCIS O'NEILL, 


Russia, Patent Leather 
and Kid Oxford Ties are 
at resent the most 
sought after, and useful 
article for summer foot- 
wear. 

We carry full lines of 
such ties with plain and 
Louis xv heels. Noth- 
ing could be more ap- 
propriate for dress or 
everyday wear. 

The pig-skin riding 
legging for ladies and 
gentlemen, is becoming 
much the rage. We 
recommend it for its ex- 
cessive durability, indi- 
viduality and exclusive- 
ness. 


FRANCIS O'NEILL, 
(170-1172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. 28th Street, N.Y. 
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bodice and skirt is of fine twine in the ordi- 
nary color, appliquéd in a design with white 
silk. The fancy shaped collar is of white 
panne velvet, exquisitely embroidered with 
Persian silk, in dull delicate colors. Yoke 
and collar of tucked panne velvet, each tuck 
being piped with green taffeta silk, little bows 
on the collar also of green taffeta. 
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Fig. 5707—-Gray mixed smooth finished 
cloth. Cut redingote over a skirt of the 
same cloth heavily stitched. About the rec- 
ingote is a satin fold corded and fastened at 
the termination of each scallop with a steel 
button. Scalloped revers of the satin are en- 
tirely covered with stitching, a vest of heavy 
lace insertion folds over a chemisette of cloth 
strapped with little folds of satin held tight 
by small buttons, Corded sleeves reaching 
far over the hand are finished with scallops 
bound with satin. Gray straw hat trimmed 
with a black bird of paradise aigrette and 
white violets, 

Fig. 5720—Covert cloth tailor frock. Skirt 











@ which} heavily stitched at the bottom, and points of 

y, at the§ stitching carried up the front. The back 

gh of skirt drags, and is plaited at the waist 

~ fin two shallow plaits that meet. Coat fits 

the figure snugly in the back and is elabor- 

Ss In, ately stitched. Double breasted and flap 

pockets. Hat of dark blue straw and folds of 

not awh. taffeta, with moss rosebuds and a quill at one 
ually and side. i : 

Fig. 5709—Driving coat of cinnamon 
brown cloth with large revers covered with 
old thread over white cloth. Atthe edge 

ge i a pliseé of white silk, ‘The back lies into 
the figure and the fronts are loose. Bands of 
ions, | “oth are stitched on in a smart design that 
reaches in the front to the waist line. The 
| moderate | sleeves are distinguished by the same cloth 
stitching. Bottom of the sleeves extend far 
awe over the hand in scallops. Hat of brown 
ff lace braid and tips the same shade. 


Fig. §715—Dark blue serge, cut with per- 
fectly tight-fitting jacket, strapped seams, 
double breasted, with groups of small bone 
buttons. Revers of white cloth braided in 
black. The skirt is made to just touch the 
ground, and trimmed with rows of black silk 
soutache braid turned in a square, in the very 
front, and slanting upward as they near the 
back. Hat of soft black straw, with violets 
at the side, and a bird of paradise aigrette. 

Fig. 5713—White serge frock made with 
Eton jacket bu‘toned to one side and small 
tabs that cross each other when it is buttoned. 





LL. 


Outlining the jacket are many rows of 
ather stitching. Sailor ie in the back ends in 
*S ALC fbroad revers that reach in a curve to the 

bust line in front. A smart black and white 
MOSt fbraid is utilized on the frock with great 
iseful effect, Skirt cut with a panel and over- 
lapping side gores that are outlined with 
foot- many rows of stitching. Hat of white chip, 
tiimmed with stiff white wings, pale pink 

roses and jetted black net. 
es of |] Fig. 5703—-Fancy tailor street frock of 
| rough blue cheviot. The skirt is cut with 
and the apron in the back; around the apron are 
h rows of black silk braid sewn on plain with 
OUN~ Fthe exception of the top row, which is nar- 
. ap- power and twisted into little loops. This 
| braid reaches up the front to the belt. Com- 
‘S$ Of fing in a point in front and continuing around 
the back of the skirt is a repetition of braid. 
The skirt does not train but touches the 





ground and is lined with silk the shade of the 
cheviot. Jacket cut Louis XV and outlined 
with braid. Coat fastened at the neck and 
showing a little of the white silk shirt be- 
eath, Sleeves are perfectly plain with the 
xception of little flare cuffs over the hand. 
igh collar trimmed with dark blue velvet 
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Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 


and braid and smartened in front with a white 
chiffon cravat. Hat of black taffeta, tucked 
with a frill of lace inside the high crown, 
and two feathers at one side. 
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Fig. 5717—Pale water green crepon cut 
princesse, and draped with an overdress of 
lace which hangs like a cape in the back, 
spreading out over the traine. The tops of 
the sleeves are of the lace and the Eton effect 
is formed of lace and caught at the waist with 
a white panne velvet girdle, then two stream- 
ers of lace extend down the front of the gown. 
The sleeves stop at the elbow, and the plain 
crepon is finished with a plaited twist and 
jabot. Folded inside the lace at the throat is 
more plaited crepon. 

Fig. 5716—Black plaited point d’esprit 
dinner frock. A heavily jetted zouave jacket 
opens in a V, showing accordion-plaited cream 
chiffon beneath with ropes of cut jet beads 
swung from side to side. A drapery of the 
chiffon extends over the arm, and the shoul- 
der straps are of jet. A stole of exquisite 
Renaissance insertion reaches from the bust to 
the bottom of the skirt, and in the back is a 
Watteau of the point d’esprit. The girdle 
fastens tight about the waist under these. 4 

Fig. 5719—Bluet peau de soie covered 
with chiffon of the same shade. The tunic 
is cut in Vandyke points, outlined with many 
little quillings of chiffon, making a broad 
band. On the underskirt are myriads of tiny 


flowered chiffon ruffles that float out into a 
maze of soft color. Corsage covered with 
side plaited chiffon drawn tight into a girdle 
of plaited silk fastened with a quaint old 
buckle. The décolletage is finished with a 
deep and a shaliow plissé of the flowered 
chiffon ending in two tabs in front. Puffed 
sleeves of chiffon fastened on a little band 
tight to the arm, and with a plaited flounce 
of chiffon beneath. 

Fig. ,700—Dinner gowns of palest blue 
fleur de velour (or white taffeta with blue 
satin stripe would be extremely pretty and far 
less expensive). An imitation point de Venise 
princesse hangs in two long points in front and 
graduates to the top of the ruffles in the back. 
The revers are of exquisite pearl embroidery, 
hammered pearls surrounded by real pearls. 
Small puffs strapped with black velvet bands 
form the sleeves and the gloves are worn very 
high. About the throat a high collar of vel- 
vet makes a good background for jewels and 
gives toné to the frock, Girdle also black, 
with a handsome rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5705—Evening frock of pale yellow 
coarse silk net hung over a softly pliable lin- 
ing of rich satin. 
of taffeta and net give the proper swirl to 
the skirt. A deep flounce of net is striped 
with brilliant green ribbon velvet in an ex- 
tremely narrow width—heading this deep 
flounce are chiffon quillings at top and bottom 
of pale yellow. Corsage cut off the shoulders 
and striped with the velvet bands a little V 























Near the bottom ruffles | 


is formed of chiffon in both back and front 
and outlined with dainty chiffon quillings over 
the shoulders are tied velvet ribbons, beneath 
these dropping a little above the top of the 
gloves are net ruffles treated with the velvet. 
Girdle of green velvet drawn tight about the 
waist and fastened with a little frill at the 
back. Inthe hair a wreath of primroses is 
worn about the coil. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE HAIR, 


particularly our 
= 


Wigs 


for ladies and gentlemen, are the standard of perfec- 

As to perfect fit, durability, style and illusive- 

ness they are without a rival ! 
Inspection is invited. 







tion, 


Catalogue gratis. 


A. SIMONSON, 


938 BRO ADW AY, 


21ST AND 22D STS. 








FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 


For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicycling, ame = 1 
Walkin etc. the most practical and comfortab! 

form of igh Gaiter yet produced. Spat and pues 
combined, forming one continuous piece. Will fit any 








If Y UR HAI is not satistactory it can be 
= so safely, quickly, 

stingly, and at slight ex- 

pense. Gray hair restored to original color, 

bleached hair to any shad 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR. 
Clean, Odorless, Harmless. 

IMPERIAL CHEM. M'PF'G CO., 292 Fifth Ave.,N.Y 
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PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 








No part of the United States is at- 
tracting greater attention than the States | 
of Oregon, Washington and Alaska, | 
and the country for which Portland, | 
Seattle and Tacoma are the seaports. 

By the New York Central Lines and | 
their connections you can reach this fair | 
land of promise cheaply and comfort- 
ably. Apply toany ticket agent of the 
New York Central System. 


A copy of *“*America's Great Resorts "’ will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 




















George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
C@tral Station, New York. 





Alice Maynard 


Go.tr Waistcoats. 
Sitks ano Woo is 
A SPECIALTY 
IMPORTER 
WORSTEDS, 
SILKS, 
AND 
LINENS 
10 W .22ndSr. 
New York 


LAUREL IN THE 
PINES, 











LAKEWOOD 








boot or shoe. They can be put on much quicker than 
the ordinary cloth gaiter. NO BUTTONS TO COME 
OFF. Very neat in appearance. Wonderiul support to 
the leg. Strengthening for young children. 
All wool and waterproofed. Easily dried or cleansed. 
Can be had in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Kharkee, 
and a variety of mixtures 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Shade Card. 
Price, $5.00 per pair. 
Sold at all leading Stores, Outfitters, 
© sent direct on receipt of price by 
BALE & MANLEY, 415 Wool Exchange Bidg. 
Beach St. and West Broadway, N. Y. 


To Advertisers 


who are interested in handsome and at- 
tractive advertising designs, Vogue will 
be pleased to send specimens of their 
recent full-page work of this character. 


Tailors, etc. 
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